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. It the ophtlialmoaticipe was one of the most hrilHant iiiveiitious 
ever kiiowit to medical science, it was certainly, also, one of the 
most complete, for the very metiiod liret proposed by Uelmholt:! 
?till remains hy far the most beautiful, eoniprehensive, and truth- 
ful of all the means yet in our posaeasion for the exploration of 
the liottom of the eye. 

As a knowledge of this method — that by the upright image- 
is absolutely necessary for the determination of the optical condi- 
tion of the eye, a few words as to tlie manner in which it should 
be performed in general, may he of service to the reader before 
proceeding h) the more difficnlt task of determining in a given 
case the nature and exact degree of refraction. 

The position of the patient and examiner is not withont im- 
portance. The observer should sit well to the side of the patient, 
and on the side, of course, of the eye to be examined. If the 
right eye is to be examined, the patient shonld be dii'ccted to 
look slightly towards the right ; if the left eye, then towai-da the 
left 

In fact, the directions are exactly opposite to those given for 
the inverted image, and just the contrary fmm what are nsnally 
laid down in the books. 

This position in the examination throws the optic axis away 
from the median line and places the optic nerve just opposite the 
pupil, and allows the observer to approach very near the observed 
eye withont bending too much over the person examined. 

The observer mnat learn to use either eye and either hand as 
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1 raay require, so as to lie able to examine the patient's 

right eye with hia right, and the left with his left, holding tlie 
ophthalmoscope in the riglit or left lianJ, as the case may be. 

As tlie examination by the upright imago coiiststs of looking 
directly throngli the pupil to tlie fundus beyond, the observer 
should bring his own eye as closely to the observed eye as is 
possible ; for when obliged to look through a narrow opening, the 
nearer we bring our eye to the edges of the ajiertiire, the wider 
will be the field of view of what lies beyond. Also, as a matter 
of coureo, the larger the pupil, the easier the iiispeution and the 
greater the extent of fundus seen. For this reason the first 
attempt i>i the observer should be with a dilated pupil. 

For an observer to see the details of the fundus clearly with tlie 
upriglit image, some knowledge of the optical condition of his 
own eye is necessary, as well as tliat of the eye to be observed, 
and any existing fault should be corrected by the proper neutral- 
izing glass. 

The inexperienced observer, even if emmetropic and able to 
relax liis acwjMimodation perfectly for distant objects, is usually a 
little, sometimes a good deal myopic for the_ ophthalmoscope. 
This cornea from the fact, that he is unable to adjust his eye for 
parallel rays, when looking into an eye which he knows to be 
only a short distance from him. lie instinctively accommodates 
and transforms his eye for the time being from an emmetropic to 
a myopic eye. This must be coirected by a suitable concave 
glass behind tlio mirror. 

It is better for the beginner not to waste too much time in try- 
ing to correct his myopia, either natural oriacqnired, too exactly ; 
but to take such a glass as will enable him to see the fundus 
with ease and distinctness, and this having been attained the 
observer will gradually learn to discard the use of too strong a 
glass by gradually substituting for it a weaker one. The weaker 
tlie concave glass, consistent with perfectly clear vision, the 
hotter. If on the other hand, the observer is hypermetiopic and 
can so relax his accommodation as to be able to use a convex glass, 
tliis should be as strong as possible, so that he may see with as little 
strain on Iiis accommodation and get as large an image as can be 
secured. 
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The general direction for the movemente of the patient's eye, 
up and down, to the right and left, are of course the same as with 
the inverted image, only it rauat be borne in mind that the posi- 
tions of the objects are really as they appear and not, as ^v-ith the 
inserted image, reversed. The macula Intea is found by follow- 
ing a line directly outwards from a little below the centre of the 
optic nerve and for a distance from its edge of a little over two 
of its diameters. 

The observer having become so at lioine with the upright image 
that he can readily olitain a perfectly distinct view of the fundus 
through an undilated as well as a dilated pupil, should then, 
but not before, turn his attention towards what may be called 
some of the niceties, if not the beauties, of the art, chief among 
which 18 the ability to determine the optical condition of the 
eye. To do this in a satisfactory manner, the observer should 
have a suitable instrument. 

The great aim in the construction of an ophthalmoscope should 
be largeness of field of view with a suitable and sufficient ilhi- 
mination. These requirements seem to be fulfilled best in the 
shape and construction of what is known now as Liebreicirs 
smaller ophthalmoscope, irhich consists of the concave mirror 
with a central aperture first introduced_ by Keute, attached to 
a abort straight handle. The mirror is usually about seven inches 
focal length, with a clip at the back for the necessary cori-ecting 
glasses. 

Unfortunately Liebreicli's instrnmenta, as made abroad, though 
cheap, are comparatively worthless, from the mirrors not being 
true, and from the annoying reflections arising from the edges of 
the perforation and back plate of the mirror. The whole instru- 
ment is, moreover, so flimsily constructed, as to be liable to break 
with the most careful handling. 

For lightness, durability, freedom from reflections, and general 
usefulness, there are no superior instruments to those now made in 
Kew York, and notably by Mr. Hunter. 

The instruments of this maker in the way of workmanship 
and optical accuracy are unsurpassed. 

As Liebreich's instrument was not compendious enough to meet 
the growing requirements of ophthalmic science, the following 
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modification^ of tlie instmmeiit was made, the principal feature 
of tlie cliange being the snbstitntion of detachable cylinders for 
the ordinary elip, or for the fixed Reliosa disk. In the present 
case but three cylinders are employed, though these might be 
mnltiplied hidefinitely wei-e there any occasion for so doing. 
Each cylinder is pierced for eight glasdce, funning in the aggi-e- 
gate the following series : 

Convex 0, ^V ^^. ^^ iV' iS' h 4' f i" h h 

Concave ;iVVr A' tV tV i' f i' f i' 1' i 

Thus we have a series of glasses extending, with but compara- 
tively slifjht differences in focal value, fi-om convex 1-iS to 1-3, 
and fi-ora c<.incave 1*48 to 1-2. 

The manner in which the glasses are divided among the cylin- 
der will be readily understood from the accompanying drawings. 
The firet cylinder is made up entirely of convex glasses, by means 
of whicli all ordinary degrees of hyperraetropia can with suffi- 
cient exactness be determined. One hole (0) is left vacant to rep- 
resent emmetropia, without the necessity of removing the cylinder, 
and for examination by the inverted image without an eye-piece ; 
should, however, the latter be desired, the observer has a large se- 
lection at his command. The second cylinder contains the con- 
eaves of moderate focal power, and tlie third is composed of the 
high immbers, both positi\'e and negative. These strong numbers 
are designed for the determiuatiou of the bighest degrees of errors 
of refraction and for the measureuieut of tlie inequalities of the 
fundus, such as excavations and elevations of the optic nerve, pro- 
jections of tumors, retina! detachments, membranes in the vitre- 
ons, et cetera. "With the stronger convex, such as 1-3, opacities of 
tlie cornea and lens can be viewed under considerable enlargement. 

The cylinders fit into a cell at the back of tlie instrument and 
are held firmly in their place by means of tiie two small springs 
shown in the engraving, which, projecting into a groove in the 
side of the cylinders, prevent these from falling out, yet du not 
interfere with their rotation. lu turning, tlie centre of the glass 
comes oi>pOBito the centre of the iiole in the mirror. 

' Trans. Ameriean Ophtb, Soc, July, ISCSt. 
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Great care was taken to have the mirror, wJiich is concaTe, BevetL'^ 
inches' focal distance, ground exceedingly thin^as thi» almost a 
a metal mirror — while all the Burrounding brass work is so beveled 
awaj that as little impediment as possible is offered to the passage 
of the rajs, thus rendering the image perfectly distinct, and I 
think iiniianally brilliant. 

The mirror being contained in a separate case of ita own is 
made detachable from the rest o£ the instrument, which can then 
be nsed as an optometer, the patient himself revolving the cylin- 
der till the suitable glass ia obtained. As the perforation through 
which the patient looks when the mirror is removed is equal to 
the diameter of the glass (three lines), and is much larger than 
the normal pupil, the peripheral rays are not cut off, which is 
usually a source of error when smaller diaphragms are used. 

The handle of the instrument has purposely been made un- 
Tisaally long, so that the observer's hand shall not interfere with 
an easy and close proximity to the observed eye, which is a great 
advantage in examination by the upright image. 

The instrument, the three cylinders, and a convex two and one- 
half inch lens for examination by the inverted image, are all con- 
tained in a small pocket-case, raeasuring four and three-quarter 
inches by two and one-half square by thj'ee-quarters thick. 

The common weak mirror, consisting of three plates of plane 
glass, can be easily fitted to the inetrnment should it be desired. 

The second mirror was originally designed for a stenopEeic plit 
to be used with the instrument when employed as an optometer 
for the determination of astigmatism. It consisted of a thin 
plate with a slit in it, whose length was equal to the diameter of 
the perforations iu the cylinder. This was mounted like the mir- 
ror, and made to fit in the miri-or cell in which it revolved, so as 
to allow the slit to correspond with any given meridian of the 
cornea. The meridian once determined, the patient turned the 
cylinder till the suitable glass was obtained. This plate was sub- 
sequently made with a polished surface in front, and then was 
made to serve also as a mirror for determining, by means of the 
ophthalmoscope, the amount of astigmatism in the principal 
meridians of the eye. Practically, however, this is of little use, 
as the simple round perforation answers every purpose. 
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This instrument can be obtained from its mater, H. W. Hun- 
ter, optician, 1132 Broadway, New York City. Price $40. 

As these instruments were more elaborate than was required 
for ordinary ophthahnoscopic work, and consequently expensive, 
a simpler form was designed for the use of students and genei-al 
practitioners, consiating of a single disk, having at fii-st perfora- 
tions for nine glasses, which were afterwards increased to twelve 
and sixteen. 

The series for that containing twelve glasses (Fig. 6) is as follows ; 

0, + *• -iV A- *. i. i- 
- iv A- A. 4- h i 

That for sixteen glasses (Fig. 7) is: 

0, + iV bV tV- ^v *- i' i- 
- A' TiV-iV 4- i- 1 i- 

A supplementary clip, if desired, can be fastened to the back 
containing a negative and positive glass, as shown by the dotted 
lines in the drawings, which are full size. The strength of these 
glasses in the clip ean be arranged to suit the requirements of 
each individual, and as they can be readily brought into position 
over the disk which rotates beneath, they can be used either to 
correct an optical defect in the observer's eye, or for the purposes 
of obtaining, in conjunction with the disk, a large combination of 
both positive and negative focal values. 

These instruraente are in every way as durable and as optically 
perfect as the larger ones. At the same time they are sufficiently 
comprehensive for all ordinary use, e\'en without the clip ; with it 
they fulfil even the most exacting requirements of ophthalmoscopy. 

The comparatively low price at which tliey are sold,' and the 
small compass in whicli they are contained, are certainly recom- 
mendations in their favor. The price of the instrument contain- 
ing twelve glasses is $14.00 ; that sixteen, $18.00. 

At the meeting of the American Ophthalmological Society for 
1873, Dr. Knapp presented a modification* of the Rekoss system 

' H. W. Hunter, optioian, 1132 Broadway. 

' TranaacL American Opbthal. Soo,, July, 1873. 
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which consists of two undetachable but revolviog disks, one of 
which contains concave, the other convex glasses. These are 
superimposed in such a manner that they rotate past each other, 
so that the focal value of each glass <:an be lessened to a greater 
or less degree (but not increased) by adding to it the varioufi neu- 
tralizing glasses of the other disk. As there are twelve glasses in 
each disk, the focal vahie between the glasses is in itself sniall, 
bat this can be made much smaller by tlie use of the other disk, 
Bnt the presence of both disks at the same time neeossitates 
(unless, indeed, one is on each occasion turned to zero) an elaborate 
calculation before the real focal value of the combination before 
the observer's eye can be determined. 

To facilitate this, a table has been prepared by Dr. Knapp, 
and. published in the Ardd-oes of Ojihtkalvioloffy and Otology^ 
Vol. III., No. 3, 1874. 

Perhaps a simpler form of obtaining the many combinations 
afforded by the use of two disks was that employed some time 
ago by the writer. This cousiated of two disks jilaced one over 
the other. The brass rim of the lower disk projected just enough 
beyond the edge of the iip^wr to allow the former to be rotated 
without affecting the latter, which had an independent move- 
ment of its own. -By arranging the glasses so that each disk 
shall contain concave as well as convex, the focal power of each 
glass can be increased as well as diminished, which is not the 
ease where oue disk contains, as in Dr. Knapp's instrument, all 
the convex, and the other all the concave lenses. These instru- 
ments are, however, of little or no practical value, as the calcu- 
lation in case of all the weaker numbei-s, and even of tlie mod- 
erately strong ones, can only be carried out, even by an adept, 
on paper, or by a prepared table, and the result, when obtained, 
gives a focal interval of so small a degree as in most cases to be 
entirely inappreciable even to the most proficient expert. In order 
to use any of the numbers that more commonly occur without 
going into this calculation, one disk must he always tnmed to 
zero, while tlie reqnii-ed number is sought by revolving the other. 

Dr. Knapp's iustriunent, like that of Weckcr's,' has the advan- 

' For a description and drawing oE this opbthalmoscope see Klin. Monatsblat- 
ter, Zebender, Sept., 1873. 
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tage of being complete in itself, and free from the disadvantage 
of having dutached cylinders. 

To obtain this advantage, and at the same time to keep the 
primitive eimplicity of my old instrument, the detachable cylin- 
ders have, in the modification ' presented below, been replaced 
by a single stationary disk which is only one and a half inches in 
diameter, and in which the glasses are arranged in two concentric 
circles. The manner in which this is done will be seen from the 
figiire. The disk contains 25 perforations, forming, in the aggre- 
gate, the following series : 

Convex 0, ^, 5^, iV- iV' A' *■ I' "i- f i- *■ *■ 

Concave. ... ^, j^, ^, ^, ^i^, ^ ^ |, j, \, \, \. 



Fi^l 
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] Ameriuan Journal of Medical Scieaoefl, January, 1874. 
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The intervals between the focal lengths of these glasses are 
small enough to fulfil every requirement in ophthalmoscopy, with- 
out the perplexing resort of adding and subtractitig vulgar fi-ac- 
tioiiB with comparatively high denominators. If required, how- 
ever, it is very easy to vary the focal interval in all the stronger, 
and in mtmy of the moderately strong glasses, that is, from ^ to 
3'j. This is done by the observer simply withdrawing his head 
half an incli from the ordinary place of examination. If, for 
example, it is found that in the nsual place — i in a given case is 
too strong, the head has only. to be withdrawn one-half inch, and 
the glass has then the effect of -~. With \ it becomes ^, and so 
on through the series. So, too, with the convex glasses ; only 
here the glasses increase in strength as we withdraw the head. 
Thus if we find that -I- -| is not quite sti-ong enough in a given 
case, we have only to withdraw our head half an inch and the 
glass has the same effect as ^ would have had if the head had not 
been moved. Thus, with little or no inconvenience, a large num- 
ber of additional focal values, with small intervals of refraction, 
can be obtained. The disk is divided perpendicularly into two 
equal parts, one of which contains the convex, the other the con- 
cave. In each half the weaker and more commonly occurring 
glasses are set in the outer semicircle, while the stronger ones are 
put in the inner one, 

The outer or inner circle can be rapidly brought into position 
by simply sliding the disk upwards or downwards on the handle 
by means of the thumb of the hand which holds the instrument, 
aud this can be dime if desirable without i-emoving it from the 
eye. By this simple contrivance all the necessary glasses are con- 
tained in a single stationary but revolving disk, and they can be 
brought into position with the least possible delay or inconveni- 
ence. In order to clean the glasses, which need only be done 
very rarely, it is only necessary to unscrew the handle near 
the mirror, and the disk can then be readily slipped off the han- 
dle and botli surfaces of the glasses thus exposed. 

The mirror, being contained in a separate cell, is made detach- 
able, so that a weak light mirror can be substituted, or the instru- 
ment be used, when the mirror is removed, as an optometer. 

While every effort has been made to make the parts necessary 
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for optical purposes as delicate ae possible, the iuatriiinent itself 
has been purposely made sufficiently strong to withstand even 
more than ordinary wear and tear. It can be had of the maker, 
H. W. Hunter, 1132 Broadway, Kew York. The price of the 
instrument is $30, 

Dr. Knapp,^ keeping precisely the same series of glasses as 
used by the writer in his fii-st instrument, arranged these in a 
single circle round the periphery as had Wecker a short time 
previously." 

Dr. Knapp's small instrument, like Wecker's, is covered in to 
prevent the soiling of the glasses. This cover is separate from the 
instrument, and is ujaintained in its position by a screw at the back. 

As it is considered by some an improvement to have the glasses 
covered, the following instrument was devised, which it "was 
hoped would fulfil this requirement, and at the same time leave 
the numbere of tlie glasses open to inspection so that theirrelative 
position could be told at a glance, and the required number turned 
to at once. This object was obtained by having the cover in the 
shape of a thin flat ring which swings round a pivot, aa seen in 
the drawing at the point a. The cover, when closed, is held firmlj' 
in position by sliding with a little pressure beneath the pivot h. 
The cover is made just wide enough to protect the glasses, but 
leaves the central parts of the disk uncovered. Around the cir- 
cumference of this central space the numbers are engi-aved. An 
aperture of an oval shape, so aa to avoid lateral reflections, is left 
in the ring opposite the hole in the mirror, and immediately be- 
hind the glasses, as they come into position. The entice length of 
the optical canal from the anterior surface of the mirror to the 

I ArcMves Ophth. and Otology, Vol HI., No. 2, 1874. 

" This, of course, necessitated a great reduction of the diameter of the glnM. 
The writer had himself, several jeara ago |18fl9), a diak made in which the diam- 
eter of the glass measnied only 'i\ mm. The cost of the instrament was so ^eat 
at that time as to debar its use from all eicept an occaHJonal enthasiaat. Since 
that time the facilities for aconrate, and at the same time more reaaonable, opti- 
cal work have increased in this conntry, and ophthalmoscopes with small glafisea 
are in high favor. So far ub the mere optical picture is concerned I prefer those 
with the larger glasses. It is, perhaps, a convenience to have the inEtrnment 
complete in itself, and as a comhination of both advantages I know of no better 
instrumenta than tie cheaper ones made by Mr. Hunter. 
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pOBtei-iiir one of the glass is ouTy 2^ mm. The disk has 25 per- 
forations, with the same series of gkeees as iii the fonner instrn- 
meiits, and their manner of division and general arrangement is 
the same, as will he seen from the drawing, A spring is connter- 
Blink on the npper part of the handle which bears on tlie disk so 
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as to keep it firm, and serves, at the same time, to centre ein-li 
glass by dropping into a small perforation beneath it. The disk 
can be rotated either with or against the snn, and can, if occasion 
require, be turned by means of the forefinger withnnt removing 
the instrnment from the eye. This is, however, of little or no 
practical impoiiance, as the observer is apt to become confneed ; 
ami tlie patient nndnlj' fatigued from the contiiuions glare. 

The disk moves on a central pivot flush with its eui-face. Wlien, 
therefore, it is necessary to ^^!ean the glasses the cover is simply 
made to swing round the pivot at a, to the required amount, when 
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the disk, by tinning over the instrument, drops out of itself. As 
the <;ovei- is not detacliable, and as the pivot at a is a fixed peg 
with a washer, there are no looae screws about the instrament. 
The dotted line shows the manner of uncovering tlie glasses. The 
price of the instrument, as made by Mr. Hunter, is $30, 



DETERMINATION OF THE OPTICAL CONDITION OF THE EYE BST 
THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 

Beautiful and comprehensive as the upright image is, as a 
■whole, it has one particular advantage above all othei«, which, a 
Helmholtz himself pointed out, is "the ability to determine the 
optical condition of the eye, independent of its visual power, or ' 
the statements of the person examined." 

Since Helmholtz first pointed out this fact in 1851, Ed. Jaeger^l 
Donders, and othere have written upon the subject, but it i 
Mauthner, in his admirable work on the ophthalmoscope, that w^ I 
are indebted for the most exhaustive treatise which efxists uu this-J 
important brauuh of ophthalmoscopy. 

Any ophthalmoscope which is provided witli an apparatus a 
the back for holding the necessary glasses may be used. IIei« it I 
is that the modern instruments have such an advantage over thftj 
older — so much so, indeed, that little can be done in this import-J 
ant branch without one. 

The kind of mirror, too, is rather a matter of preference thaal 
necessity; some examiners preferring a plane, othei-s a concave! 
silvered one. For the simple determination of errors of refraction, f 
I must say that 1 have a decided preference for the latter wherever \ 
it is not directly contra-iudieated by a dread of light on the part of 
the patient. There are, it is true, eases where the iris is unusually .S 
responsive to light, where it is necessary to use the weak illij.^ 
mination, and even here the difficulty can be usually met bj^ 
reducing the volume of light employed. 
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As the very word refraction implies tlie true optical value of aD 
eye independent of ita acuommodation, it f()llo\TB that this condi- 
tion can only be aacertained when tlie eye examined is in a state 
of rest, further, that it is indispensable that the observer should 
be aware of the exact state of refraction and accommodation of 
his own eye, before he can estimate that of another. 

Perfect relaxation of the accommodation in the observed eye 
can of course be obtained by atropia, no matter what the natm-e 
of the refraction is. But nsnally, sufficient relaxation can be se- 
cured in emmetropia by causing the patient to look into the dis- 
tance, and as much as possible into vacancy, which is indnced 
somewhat by having the walls of the ophthalmoscopic room 
painted black. For a myope it will only be necessary that he 
should look at some object which is at a greater distance than his 
far point. The ability and disability which hypermetropes have 
in relaxing their accommodation will better be considered a little 
later under its special heading. 

As far as the ohserver is concerned, it can be laid down as a 
rule, at least for beginners, that the nearer the refraction of hia 
eye approaches emmetropia, and the more completely he can 
relax his acconmaodation, the better. This ability to relax the 
accommodation varies with different people, some acquiring the 
power completely, othoi-s only partially. Practice here, as else- 
where, increases the ability. If the observer is emmetropic, one 
of the beet methods of acquiring this control over the accommo- 
dation is to take a convex glass of a moderate power, say \, and 
ascertain the farthest point at which fine type can be read with 
perfect distinctness through the glass, tlie other eye being closed, 
or better still, opened but excluded from the visual act by a 
screen. Under this condition thei-e ia a tendency for the visual 
axes to assume a parallel position, and with it that perfect state of 
reat usual to the eye when looking at the most distant objects. If 
the object can be moved in this case to a distance of eight inches, 
it is proof positive that the accommodation is entirely relaxed, 
since, as the object viewed is situated at the princijial focus of the 
glass, only parallel rays can enter the eye, and such rays can only 
be brougiit to a focus on t!ie retina of an emmetropic eye when it 
is in a state of perfect rest. This experiment should be repeated 
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■with glasaea of various strengths till the ability is acqnired of [ 
always seeing the test object at the focal distance of the glass 
need. This once acqaii-ed, a little further practice with the ' 
ophthalmoscope will also enable the observer to relax his accoiu- ! 
modation during the examination. 

If, however, the object viewed cannot be removed from the eye 
to a distance equal to the focal lenj!;th of the glass, then it is evi- 
dent that the accomraodation is not entirely relaxed. If, for 
example, convex \ be used, and the object, instead of being seen 
distinctly at eight inches, can only be so seen at six, then it is 
evident that some accommodation is still going on, and the exact 
amount of this will be equal to tlie difference between \ and \ ^ 
■jij. Continued practice may soon enable the observer to over- 
come this involuntary contraction of the accommodation. Some- 
times, however, in spite of all his efforts, it still remains, but he 
soon finds that the amount used is always the same. This, then, 
represents the optical conditioTi of his eye. If, for example, he 
finds that the amount of accommodation which he still uses ia 
1^ or ^j, his eye is then, practically speaking, nn longer emmetro- 
pic, but myopic, equal in fact to ^ or ^, as the case may be. 
Consec^iiently, he must use a concave -^ or -i^, in order to see 
clearly a near object, the rays from which, however, enter his 
eye as parallel. Uaving thus ascertained the optical condition of 
his eye in its greatest state of rest, he should, having selected 
some one whose eye has been proved to be emmetropic, practise 
with tlie ophthalmoscope through the glass which he has previously 
found neutralizes the amonnt of accommodation which he in- 
voluntary employs, ' 

As a rule, then, the weakest concave glass through which the 
fundus of an emmetropic eye can be distinctly seen, should be 
taken as the criterion on which the emmetropic observer, who 
cannot entirely relax his accommodation, should base his estimate 
of refraction. 

If the observer is ametropie, the simplest way for him is to 
reduce his ametropia by the suitable glass. More, however, in 
regard to this matter, wiU be found later under its appropriate 
heading. 

It is of course very essential, for an accurate determination of 
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the refraction, to have some object point in tlie eye examined 
which shall be line enough, not only to let us judge when we see, 
but when we are eeeiug with the most perfect sharpness. 

The moat conspicuous object, and one for which we at first in- 
stiuctively look, is the papilla, but tliie should never be choseu, as 
it very frequently is, however, as an object on which to found our 
observations, for the disk often protrudes, sometimes to a con- 
siderable degree, above the general plane of the rest of the i-etina,^ 
and would thus frequently !ead to the supposition that an eye 
was hypermetropic, sometimes markedly so, which was in reality 
emmetropic or even myopic. An eye lately examined by the 
writer was, for example, hypermetropic one-fortieth at the disk, 
bnt myopic one-eighteenth in the region of the nmcula. The 
main trunks of the central ai-tery, besides being often on an 
advanced plane, at the neiwe entrance, are in themselves seen 
under too great an enlargement to admit of nice discrimination 
in focal adjustment. There are, however, some very fine vessels 
which always leave the edge of the nerve, running out horizon- 
tally on both sides. These are admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose, when viewed at a httle distance from the disk, especially 
towards the inner side ; the best of all objects, however, at least 
for those who are skilful in this kind of examination, is the 
choroidal epithelium in the neighborhood of the macula, though 
the advantages which this region offers are more than counter- 
balanced by the difficulties which attend its examination. 

The observer having found out the exact optical condition of 
his own eye, it remains for him, first to ascertain the nature of 
the refraction of the eye under examination, aud then, if ametro- 
pic, to determine the exact degree of the anomaly. 

If the observer is emmetropic, and relaxes liis accommodation 
entirely, he knows that his eye is adjnsted for parallel rays only. 
Now the only Mod of eye from which rays emerge parallel, is an 
emmetropic eye, consequently, if the fundus of the examined 
is focussed sharply on the observer's retina, the rays which 
enter his eye must be parallel, and the eye observed must be em- 
metjopic. 

' Compwe Schweigfer's Voclesvineen. Tj.f. 1, Egs; 1, 3. 
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If, in a given case, the observer finds that he does not gain a 
clear view of the eye examined, when his own eye is in a state of 
rest, but that it becomes clear by using his accommodation, he 
then knows that the observed eye must be hypermetropic, since his 
own eye under tension of the accommodation is no longer ad- 
justed for parallel, but for divergent rays, and there is no eye 
but a hypermetropic eye from which divergent rays can possibly 
come. 

If the observer finds, however, that he can get no clear view of 
the fundus, either by relaxing or calling forth his accommodation, 
he knows that the rays coming from the observed eye cannot be 
either parallel or divergent, consequently they must be conver- 
gent, and the eye examined myopic. 

Having thus ascertained, in a general way, the nature of the 
optical condition present, the next step is to determine the exact 
degree of the refraction. The method for doing this will be em- 
bodied, for the sake of convenience and brevity, in the following 
propositions, it being presupposed in all cases that the examined 
eye is in a state of rest as it usually is iinder the ophthalmoscope. 



Proposition I. For an emmetropic eye to determ^ine that the 
oiserved eye is emmetropic. — ^Let A (Fig. 1) be the observed eye 
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illuminated by the ophthalmoscopic mirror m. Since the eye is 
emmetropic, and in a state of rest, rays radiating from an illu- 
minated point a on the retina must leave the eye as parallel, and, 
as such, pass through the hole of the mirror <?. If now the ob- 
server's eye is placed behind the mirror, the rays which strike his 
cornea, being parallel, will, since his own eye is emmetropic 
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and in a etate of rest, jost come to a foem on his retina at the 
point h. A distinct image of the f undns will therefore be ob- 
tained, as what is true of one point is of all. As his eve is ad- 
justed for parallel rays, and for no others, he knows the eye 
examined must be emmetropic; consequently, the fundus of an 
emmetropic eye can be distinctly seen by another emmeti-opic 
eye, without the aid of any correcting glass ; provided, however, 
that the observer's eye is also in a state of rest. 

If, however, the observer is unable to relax his accommodation 
entii'ely, it is evident that the parallel rays entering his eye must 
come to a focus in front of the retina, that is to say, rays coming 
from the point a (Fig. 1) will no longer come to a focus at 5, but 
will unite in front of it at e (Fig. 2). Circles of dispereion will 
consequently be formed on B's retina, and an indistinct image of 
A's fundus will be the result. 





The reason of tliis is that EPs eye — as has been formerly ei 
plained — though emmetropic while looking at distant objects, ii 
as far as ophthalmoscopic examinations are concerned— since he 
cannot relax his accommodatioD^virtually myopii^, and a concave 
glass (^) must be used behind the ophthalmoscope, to bring paral- 
lel rays to a focus on his retina. 11:16 weakest concave glass that 
will do tliis will then be exactly the amount that Ks accommoda- 
tion caunot be relaxed, and with it his eye will bo just adapted 
for parallel rays; consequently, when the fundus of an eye can 
only be seen clearly through tliia glass, tlie eye must be emme- 
tropic. 
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pEOPosmoN U. The observer being emmetropic to deter^nine 
the amount of myopia in the olaeniedeye. — As the observed eye 
is myopic, rays of light emerging from it are convergent, and 
will meet at a point in front of the eye, at a distance juat eqnal 
to the amount of the myopia. If, for example, the myopia equals 
-y, then the rays will meet at six inches in front of the nodal point. 
Aa the observer's eye, however, is emmetropiu, and in a state of 
rest, it is accommodated, not for convergent but parallel rays, so 
that before the convergent rays coming from a myopic eye can 
be foeuesed on the observer's retina, they must be made parallel. 
This will be made clear by the following diagram (Fig. 3). 




Let A be an eye myopic ^ ; rays of light leaving its retina will 
emerge convergent, and come to a focus six iiieheB in front of the 
nodal point o, at the point b. If we could place a concave lens y 
at the nodal point o, we should neutralize the myopia, and the 
rays would then leave the eye as parallel, since the glass would 
then be just six inches from the point b, which would then I'cpi-e- 
aeut its virtual focus. But as we caimot put the glass at the 
nodal point of the observed eye, we place it as uear as tlie condi- 
tions of an ophthalmoscopic examination will permit. This dis- 
tance is generally assumed to be about two inches. As tlie glass 
{g) is then two inches in front of the nodal poiut, the distance 
between it and the point b will be only four inches ; consequently, 
it will require a concave J to render tlie rays parallel at two 
inches from the eye, while it only required ^ at the nodal point. 
If the glass {g^ is at three inches from the nodal point, then it 
will be only three inches from the poiut b, and it will require a 
glass of i to reduce the rays to parallel ; consequently, \ three 
inches from the nodal point is equal to 5 at it. That is to say, 
the glass required is juEt as much too strong as it is distant from 
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the nodal point. We miist, therefore, reduce it by this quantity. 
In the above eases it will beJ^.a=J-. -J+j^^. From which we 
deduce — 

Far an ermnetropic observer whose eye is at rest, the myopia in 
a given case will equal the weakest conoa/ve glass through which 
the fundus is seen distinctly, phis the distance of the glass from 
ths nodalpoint of the observed eye. 

This will give the exact amount of the myopia present, but 
inasmuch as we usually measiire degrees of ametropia by that 
glass which brings parallel rays to a focus on the retina, placed, 
not at the nodal point, but half an inch in fi-out of it, we may 
fcr ordinary caleulationa omit this half inch. For example, we 
say a man is myopic ^ when a concave 5 placed one-half inch in 
fiont of his nodal point brings parallel rays to a focus on the 
retina; he is really, however, myopic only ^j. So, too, with the 
ojihthalmoseope we may neglect this half inch, and then the re- 
sult will give the amount of ametropia, aa it is usually expressed, 
in g'^ases. 

Wt have taken the distance between the glass and nodal point 
as two inches simply as a matter of convenience, and because it 
represeits about the distance common to those who are not adepts 
in this bud of examinations, especially if they use Jaeger's ophthal- 
moscope. "With a little practice the observer can reduce this 
distance tt one inch instead of two, and if he nses an ophthalmo- 
Bcope, the nirror of which lies in the same plane with the handle, 
he can, witl a little skill, approach so near tbe eye aa to place 
the glass he looks through nearly in the position which the pa- 
tient woidd ii wearing his glasses. In this case the glass used 
would repreaoit the amoimt of ametropia without further addition 
of the distancL 

If the obseiver is nnable to relax his accommodation when 
using the ophtialmoscope he is, as has ali-eady been explained, 
no longer emiietropic but virtually myopic to the amount of 
accommodation hat ho involuntarily calls forth, lie has then to 
simply reduce hii own eye to the condition of an emmetropic one 
by adding the sutable glass and then proceed as above. 
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Proposition III. The ohserver leing emmetropiG to estimaie 
the degree of hypermetroj>ia in a given case, — As the observed 
eye is hypermetropic, rays emerging from it will have a direction 
as if they came from a point situated behind the eye observed, 
equal to the degree of the hypermetropia. Thus the rays com- 
ing from an eye hypermetropic ^ will emerge from it as if they 
came from a point eight inches behind the nodal point. For ex- 
ample, let A (Fig. 4) be hypermetropic i, then the rays, coming 
from the point a on the retina, will after they leave the eye 
diverge as if they came from a' eight inches behind the eye. As 
the observer's eye is emmetropic and at rest, we must render these 
rays parallel before they can come to a focus on his retina, tf 



;' 
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we could place a convex glass at the nodal point of A^it would 
require just ^ to make the rays parallel, inasmuch as a', which 
may be considered as the principal focus, is just eight mches dis- 
tant, and this glass then would just equal the amount of H, If, 
however, we place the glass {g) behind the ophthalmoscope two 
inches in front of the observed eye -4, then, as a' i ten inches 
from the glass it will only require -^ to render the .*ays parallel. 
If the glass {g') is at four inches from the eye, tlen a' will be 
twelve inches from the glass, and it will only require ^. Conse- 
quently the glass used is as much weaker than thehypermetropia 
is, as it is distant from the nodal point ; we musttherefore make 
it so much stronger, before it can represent the tjiie degree of H 
in the observed eye. In the above case, J7=ii^(7-9 = i> H ^= 

The hyjpermetropia in the ohserved eye is, therefore, for an em- 
metropic observer always equal to the glass u$d, minus the dis- 
tance of the glass from the nodal point of the t^amined eye. 
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Ab the accommodation is equivalent to a convex glass of difEer- 
ent focal lengths, .it is evident that the observer may substitute 
his own accommodation for the glass, pi-ovided he knows j ust how 
ranch he is using, and how far his nodal point is from tliat of the 
examined eye. For example, if the observer sees an eye distinctly, 
while he is conscious that he is accommodating for ten inches, he 
knows that the .5" in the observed eye must be equal to ^ minus 
the distance between the nodal points of his own and the observed 
eye. If this is two inches, then ^— iV - a = i"- 

The ability to judge of refraction by the deg]-ee of tension re- 
quired of the accommodation, can only of course be bi-ought into 
play in one condition, that is, whore the observed eye is hyper- 
metropic, and even here it is rather a tour de force than an essen- 
tial ad\'antage. We can all of ns by a little practice get an ap- 
proximate idea as to the amount of hyper [netropia in a given case, 
by the amount of tension required of onr accommodation in get- 
ting a clear view of the fundus, but very few even with any 
amount of practice ever approximale that precision which can be 
obtained with infiuitely less trauble by means of glasses. 

As in the above cases the rays of light passing through the hole 
of the mirror are parallel, and will continue so if uninterrupted 
to infinity, it makes no difference in the result whether the ob- 
server's eye is close against the instrument or a little removed 
from it. The only calculation necessary ia the distance between 
the glass and nodal point of the examined eye. 

The above directions, which are sufficient for an emmetropic 
observer ^vhose eye is in a state of rest to determine any condition 
of refraction, may be summed up in this general rule : — - 

Tke ametropia in a given, case is equal to the glass used plus 
the distance between it and t/te nodal point if tfte eye examined be 
myopic, minus the distance if it he hypermetropic. 

If, however, the observer is so unfortunate as to be ametropic, 
then the simplest wa forhim is to reduce liis eye to a condition 
f emmetropia, that is to say, to that condition of refraction that 
parallel rays unite on hie retina ; considering that portion of the 
accommodation which cannot be relaxed as part and parcel of the 
refraction. 

If the ameti-opic observer does this, then of com'se the preced- 
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ing directions will be all that he will have to bear in inind. Should 
he not wish, however, to pursue this eourse he will find a little 
later the methods which he must follow. 



Such being the theoretical rules, it remains to be seen how far 
they are applicable to the wants of the practitioner. The advan- 
tages offered by this method may be summed up as follows; — 

(1.) In the abiUty to tell the optical condition of the eye ex- 
amined independent of the statements of the patient, or amonat 
of vision of the eye. 

(2.) In measuring the amount of elevation or depression of 
given parts of the fundus. 

Under the first heading the point which, without doubt, is the 
most important in a practical point of view, is the determination 
of the degree of latent hypormetropia. 

The use of atropia and the trial by glasses is, and must remain 
in the vast majority of cases, the most certain test possible, still 
its use is attended with more or less inconvenience to all, and to 
some, with so much, that its employment is often impossible. 
Consequently, any means of diagnosticating tlie amount of total I 
hypermetropia, which is on the one hand accurate, and on the I 
other free from inconvenience to the patient, cannot fail of being I 
of the greatest value to the practitioner. The only question is, I 
can the ophthalmoscope do this ? 

From the result of a series of trials with the ophthalmoscope, i 
both before and after the use of 'atropia, Mauthner does not liesl-j 
tate to answer this question in the affirmative ; laying it down a 
a law tliat " In ^laminations with the oj>hthalmo8cope (by the u^9 
right image) the total hypermetropia is reveale/ZP ^ This opinion I 
is supported by the citation of the following remarkable case : — 

A boy of twelve years presented the usual symptoms of asthe- 1 
nopia. Both concave and convex glasses were declined for distant \ 
vision. Even convex -^ was obstinately rejected. The ophthal- : 
moscopic examination brought to light a hypermetropia of \, 
The eye was then paralyzed with atropia, and the total H w&i 
found to be by glasses \. 



I Mauthner, Lehrbuch dec OpLthalmoacopie, ab. 1, a. 174. 
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Inaaraiich as I have never seen a case of total H oi so high a 
grade as ^ where there was no manifest at all, 1 am unahle to cor- 
rohorate the above ease with a precisely similar one from ray own 
practice. I could, however, cite many where the degree of the 
manifest was very trifling in proportion to the total revealed by 
the ophthalmoscope, and where the latter obtained by this means 
differed hut slightly from what was subsequently obtained by the 
use of atropia and glasses. For example, ^ with glasses, ^ with 
the ophthalmoscope ; ^ with glasses, \ with the ophthalmoscope, 
^ with atropia ; -j-'s with glasses, ^ with the ophthalmoscope ; ^ 
with atropia ; ^ij with glasses, fj with the ophthalmoscope ; ^ 
with glasses, \ with the ophthalmoscope, \ with atropia, etc., etc. 
Such glittering results as these certainly need but little comment, 
and their practical application but little explanation, the only 
wonder being that examinations of this kind arc not as universal 
as the nse of the ophthalmoscope itself. 

There is one point which at first appears curious, and that is, 
that we get the most exact and certainly by far the most brilliant 
i-esults just where we should expect them least ; that is, witli the 
highest grades of hypermetropia, at least such has been the writer's 
experience; so much so that he feels convinced that it is very 
difficult, sometimes impossible, with young people to tell the lighter 
degrees of IT (less than one-fortieth) with the ophthalmoscope, 
unless indeed atropia has been used. This he believes to be 
owing to the fact that hypermetropes of a high degree often 
relax their accommodation entij'ely while looking inattentively 
into the distance, and make no effort to call forth their accom- 
modation till their attention is aroused ; when, however, their atten- 
tion is called to some particular object, they instinctively call 
forth that amount, or verj' near it, which is demanded for parallel 
rays. Consequently, imder glosses where particular attention is 
required of them in deciphering the smaller letters of the test 
card, they refuse to relax their accommodation except to a 
trifling degree. But when placed in a dimly-lighted room and 
told to look at a w^tll which offei-a a black and diffused surface, 
and which will appear to them but a little less distinct even when 
seen in circles of dispereion, they have no difficulty in relaxing 
their accommodation. But young persons who have say H^ or 
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less, Bee clearly in the distance with so little effort, that they prob- 
ably never relax their accommodation, preferring to make slight 
demands on tlieir ciliary mnscle than to eeo in circles of dispersion. 
Their condition is practically emmetropic, and in the ophthal- 
moaeopic room they relax tlieir A no raoi-e than tliey are accus- 
tomed to, accommodating for the plane of the wall which they 
Bee distinctly, or at most for parallel rays. We may, however, 
lay it down as a rule even in these cases, that where little or no 
II axa be detected either by glasses or the ophthalmoscope, little ■ 
or none exists. 

Without being able to accept then, nnreservedly, Mauthuer'a 
general statement, that the total 7Z"can be invariably determined 
with the opIithaJmoscope, we nevertheless believe that a very 
close approximation to it can almost invariably be obtained. 

So much for the ophthalmoacope where atropia has not been, 
used, but there are cases in which it is even supenor to the teat 
by atropia and glasses, where the latter indeed utterly fail in 
giving an idea of the amount of hypermetropia, as the following 
case will show : — 

A bright little girl was brought to me for the purpose of having J 
the exact optical condition of the eyes determined. With a con-1 
vex one-twenty-fourth vision was decidedly improved ; amount- 1 
ing, however, even with the glass, only to \ in tlie right eye, -^ in ' 
the left. The same result was obtained under atropia. Glasses 
of various strengths from -^^ to ^ were tried, and still the vision 
remained aboutthe same. Reeoui-se was now had to the ophthal- 
moscope, when a total ZTof i|- was found in the riglit, \ in the left 
eye. The discrepancy between the glass selected by the child 
and the amount of H as given by the ophthalmoscope was so great 
that an independent examination was made by another oculist . 
with precisely the same result in each eye. There was evidently 
a large amount of congenital atnblyopia, the only hope of relieving 
which, certainly lay in careful and systematic exercise through - 
that glass which would produce sharply defined images upon the 
retina, and this glass could only be ascertained through the oph- 
thalmoscope. Previous experience had already taught me that 
wonderful results could be obtained in this mannerj and I ventured 
to give an encouraghig prognosis. 
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So, too, ill strabiainnB in cbildren, it is often impossible, from 
tneir inability to read, or the irrelevancy of their answers, to get 
an adequate idea aa to tbe condition of tbe refraction, even where 
atropia has been need. And yet tbe whole question in regard to 
operative interference may turn on the presence or non-preaence 
of II and its degree. With the ophthalmoscope, however, with a 
little care, and with a dilated pupil, the exact amount, or what 
approxima,tes to it very closely, can, as a rule, be ascertained, 
even with children in anns. 

80, too, in any disease in which amblyopia is an element. 

One of the most interesting attribntes of the upright image ia 
the means which it affords ns for determining the various planes 
wbieb different parts of the fundus often occupy. For, inasmuch 
as a certain amount of refraction corresponds to a given length of 
the axis of tbe eye, we have only to know the refraction of a cer- 
tain point to know its exact antero-posterior position, and the dif- 
ference of refraction between two given points most represent 
their differences of level. We are thus enabled to measure nu- 
merically, for example, tbe amount of excavation of the optic 
nerve or its projection above the level of the retina; tbe projec- 
tion of the choroid or retina from underlying effusion ; the height 
of tumors and their rate of increase ; the amount of swelling in 
the retina ; the situations of membranes in the vitreous, etc. 

Taking the emmetropio eye aa a standard, calculations have 
been made by various authors to determine what amoimt of in- 
crease or decrease in the length of the optic axis corresponds to a 
given degree of bypermetropia or myopia. I have calculated for 
the easy reference of the reader, from the formulas given by 
Helmholtz,^ the two following tables, the first representing the 
amount of decreaae in length of the axis due to S, and the second 
the increase due to M. 



' Handbapli dei Physiol ogisolieii Optik, s 
Ophth., B. 67-330, ab. 1. 
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It sbould be remembered that these tables' ai-e calculated for 
the actual degree of ametropia present, and not for the glass used in 
connecting it. The observer must consequently make the proper 
addition or subtraction according as the glass is positive or nega^ 
live, and according to the distance at which it is placed from the 

' I have preferred to keep the original plan pursued in my earlier paper, and 
to give in the table the actual amount of intrease and decrease of the antero-poa- 
terior axis that corresponds to the varions degrees of ametropia, than to give, as 
Dr. Knapp has in iiis tablcH, the number of the glass by which the different de- 
gree* of ametropia ore corrected, placed always at a definite diabanoe from the ' 
cornea, that is to say at the anterior principal foous of the eye. Tbie position — 
half an inch from the eye — is entirely too cloae for the ordinary observer, with 
whom the place of the instmment varies from one to two, or even three, inches 
from the oomea. 

A closer approach than one inch from the nodal point is rarely if ever obtained 
by the most exacting expert, and it certainly strikee me as easier and more 
correct for each observer to make the proper allowance for the diatanoe at wbiah 
he holds his instrument, and which in a short time becomes uniform, than to be 
forced, in order to be correct, t<i advance hia glass 1^3 a position which he oan 
seldom if ever attain. The discrepancies between the values in the above table 
and those subsequently calculated by Dr. Knapp are more apparent than real, 
as the degree of ametropia, aa finally obtained, is the same in both. The formu- 
loa nsed in the two caaea are, as Dr. Wodsworth ha« shown, convertible.' 

'Traoa. Amtr. Optth, Bot, 1B71, p, 87. 
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nodal point. This varies with different observers from about an 
inch to two, or even three inches from the nodal point. If, for 
example, the obeerver seea the bottom of a hypermetropic eye 
with + ^, and the distance of his eye from the nodal point ia 
two inches, then the real hypermetropia is not i, but ^ _ ^ = -J, 
and it is for the latter degree that the observer must consult the 
table for the true amount of shortening of the axis. 

So, too, with the negative glass, only the distance between the 
glass and the nodal point must be added. If the obeerver uses — -J- 
two inches distant, tJien the real Jtf ia — ^ ^. ^ = -^. Aa the dis- 
tance from the anterior surface of the cornea to the nodal point 
is only a little over a quarter of an inch, the observer may, for all 
practical purposes, make his calculations as between his own and 
the observed eye. 

The formula used in the coiistrnetion of tlie table given in 
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the text is that used by Helmholtz ^ and after him by Mauth- 

2 



ner/ 



This is \ Z, = i^j i^. In this equation \ signifies the dis- 
tance of the object from the first focal point when the object lies 
in front of it ; l^ is the distance of the image of the object behind 
the second focal point, i^, F^ are the two principal focal lengths. 

From Zj \ = t\F^ we get directly \ = — ^ — K As the value 

of Z, the distance of the object is given, and F^ and F^ are already 
established values we can at once calculate that of \, 

In case, however, the object lies behind the first focal point, \ 
will lie in front of the second point, and then both l^ and ^ have 
a negative significance. 

The practical application of the formula is as follows : Sup- 
pose M\ exists, what is the increased length of the antero-pos- 
terior axis ? 

The far point of such an eye, calculated from the first nodal 
point, is two inches or 54.2 mm. But as Zj, the distance of the 
object, is not calculated from the first nodal point but from the 
anterior focal point, which is 19.875 mm. in front of it, Z, there- 
fore equals 54.2 — 19.875 = 34.3 mm. We have then the fol- 
lowing values : \ = 34.3 mm. ; Fx = 14.858 ; F^ = 19.875. Substi- 



tuting these values in the equation ^ = 






we get 



I. = 



14.858 X 19.875 295.3 



34.3 



34.3 



= 8.6 mm. 



The increase of the antero-posterior axis in M i equals 8.6 
mm., as seen by the table. 

Supposing on the other hand £[ = ^ is present, l^ is negative 

and lies two inches behind the second nodal point, which, in its 

turn, is 20.3 mm. behind the first focal point; — l^ therefore 

equals 54.2 + 20.3 = 74.5 mm. FiF,2l& before equals 295.3 mm. 

295 3 
Therefore l^ = ^45 ~ ~' ^-^^ ™- Thus a hypermetropia of 

i corresponds to a decrease of the antero-posterior axis of 3.97 mm. 

1 Handbuch der Physiolog. Optik, p. 64. 

2 Mauthoer, Lehrbuch der Ophth., pp. 67, 281, 226. 



The application of the above tables will pei-h. 
clearer hy some examples, thus : 

In a case of glaucoma the edge of the nerve is emmetropic, 
while the bottom of the excavation is myopic i. As myopia i 
signifies a lengthening of the axis eqnal to 1.5 mm. {see Table 
II.}, the depth of the excavations must be, since the edge of the 
nerve is emmetropic, equal to 1.5 mm. In a second case the 
border of the nerve and general fmidiis is myopic ,1^, the bottom 
of the excavation is myopic J ; tJie true extent of the excavation 
will then be equal to -J- — ^j = I'j, M -j^ = 0.97 mm. In a thi]-d 
case the edge of the nerve is 11^^ ; the bottom of the excavation 
is still myopic ^. As H -^ represents a shortening of the axis 
0.35 min. and 3f i s.n increase of 1.5, the true extent of the 
excavation will be 1.5 + 0.35 = 1.S5 mm. 

In a case of neuritis, following sunstroke, the centre of the 
nerve to which the disease was almost entirely confined was 
hypermetropic -^j, the neighboring region was emmetropic. As 
.ZT-jij represents a Bhorteniog of the axis = 0.92 mm., the pro- 
trusion of the nerve was 0.92 mm. 

In another case of violent neuro-retinitia in the left eye the 
t«iitre of the nerve was .ff J^ ; a little further onward, Zf^^j-; a 
little further still, JT^^ ; and at the farthest extremity of the 
field, towards the ora serrata, H ■^. In the other eye, in which 
the process has just commenced, the general refraction was H = 
jV- Assuming tlien that the refraction of the eyes when in a 
state of health was emmetropic, and it could not have been far 
from this, a plau might easily be drawn (as indeed was done) 
representing the amount of swelling due to the morbid process. 
This might be subsequently compared with- tiie future progress 
and recession of the disease, nnder atrophy, etc., and some in- 
t«restiug results obtained. It is of courae very difficult to follow 
these cases of retinal swelling, such as are oommon to Bright's 
disease, from their beginning to their end ; still such opportunities 
do occur, even where the cause is renal, and it appears to me many 
interesting facts might be obtained from such investigations. 

In a certain case a well-marked tumor was observed, situated 
exactly above the optic nerve, the upper edge of wliich it over- 
hung. As tlie media were perfectly clear, a distinct view of the 
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growth in all its detail Wfts obtained. The crest of the tumor J 
■was, at the first exaiiiii]ation, hypermetropic J. The lower half 
of the nerve and all the surrounding fundus wan emmetropic; 
the protrusion of the f^-owth was then 1.6 mm. A subsequent 
examination was made and the crest of the tumor was fonnd to 
be H i, the protrneion was then 2.3 mm., and the increase betweea J 
the two esamiuatif.ns was 2.3 — 1.6 mm = 0.7 mm. I 

In anotlier case a membrane in the vitreous appeared clearly ( 
defined when + i was used, one inch from the nodal point of 
the examined eye ; uonseqnentlj there wonld have been, if the 
retina had occnpied the plane of the membrane, 5"= i_i ^-J, 
The f iniduB was in fact emmetropic ; the membrane was, tha 
forej in front of the retina to a degree equal to Jf-J = 3.97 c 



THE DETERMINATION OP ASTIGMATISM. 

The determination of astigmatism by means of the ophthalin 
scope has always been considered one of the most difficult, i 
from its want of acuiu-acy one of the least satisfactory applicatioj 
of the instrument, and there is no doubt that this is, to a great extei 
tnie. Still, the difficulty in ascertaining the existence of asti 
niatism, and the uncertainty in establishing its degree, are, I thioB 
due in a great measure to the method adopted, which hae usual!^^ 
depended on the fact, first pointed out by Knapp ' and Sehweig- 
ger,* that in astigmatism tlie disk was seen elongated in one dii-ec- 
tion with the upright image, and in the opposite by the inverted .^ | 
The effect involved in iJiis fact is due to the following canseE ;- 

If we look through a convex lens at an object which is \ 
within its principal focus, we see it magnified to a certain ds! 
gree, according to the power of the lens. 

' OongresB at Heidelberg, 18G1. 

= Aroh. f. Ophth., IXL ab. 1, p. 178. 

' This ja, howeTBT, only troe when in the inverted im^e the bIdhb ia held w 
in the fooaJ length of the lens trom the eye, a, fact which the obBerver li 
aware of he can always readily provide for. 
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If we make, for example, a small cross, tlie arms of wliitjli are 
of equal leiigtli, and view it through a comnion convex glass, say 
of tliree inulies focal distance, it appears enlarged, but equally in 
both directions, as the magnifying power is the same for each 
arm. If we now add, however, a convex cyliudric glass -J- to the 
spherical, we increase the magnifying power in one principal 
direction without altering it in the other. The lens is, therefore, 
equal in one direction to -J, but in the other to ^ + f = ^. If 
we now turn the glass in such a way that the sti-ougest magnify- 
ing power shall correspond with the vertical arm of the cross, 
this will be more enlai-ged than the horizontal, which is seen 
through a wealier power, and will consequently appear longer. 
If we now draw a circle round the arms of the cross in such a 
way that these shall be the radii, tlie effect will still be the same, 
and the circle will appear elongated in the vertical direction 
because it is more magnified in that direction, consequently it 
wiU appear no longer a circle, but an oval. 

If, however, we now take a second lens and hold it in the 
other hand at a certain distance iu front of the fii-st lens, just as 
we do in the indirect method with the ophthalmoscope, then we 
get an uiverted image of tlie cross, and circle roimd it, elongated 
no longer in the vertical but in the horizontal position. The 
reason of this is that the rays passing through the iirst lens, 
whose principal nieridians are of ditferent focal power, are 
refracted unequally, those passing thi-ough the vertical meridian 
where the lens is of two inches focal power more than those 
passing through the horizontal where it is only three inches. As 
the rays passing through the vertical meridian are more refracted 
by the fii'st lens, they will, after passing through the second, 
come to a focus soouei- behind it, and the nearer the rays meet 
behind a lens the smaller is the image, consequently the vertical 
line of the cross wiU now appear smaller than the horizontal, and 
the circle will now be elongated horizontally. 

Applying this principle to tlie eye, Schweigger deduced the 
fact that witli the upi'ight image the disk iu astigmatism is seen 
elongated in the direction of the meridian of greatest refraction 
with the inverted image in the meridian of the least i-efraction. 
This gives ua at once the directions of the principal meridians, 
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and we have only to find the glass which reduces the difitortion j 
to know the kind and amount of astigmatism. 

It will be seen at onee that an examination must he made by 
hoili methods, for it may happen that the disk may he elongated 
anatomically in a vertical, horizontal, or oblique direction, the 
effect of which might be so counteracted by astigmatism as to 
make the disk appear round when the ophthalmoscopic exami- 
nation was made by only one method, but never when both are 
employed. 

Simple and true as all tliis iB on paper, its application to prac- 
tical wants ia limited, from the fact that the distortion under the 
degrees of astigmatJBm which usually occur in the human eye, is 
not sufficient to fc>mi a basis for accurate calculation. It may be 
well to state, however, that the effect is always increased by the 
ohaerver^a alternately withdrawing from and approaching the eye 
examined, watching s& he does so the change in the contour of 
the nerve. 

From the uncertainty and want of delicacy attending this 
method of examination, it is evident that, in order to make the 
ophthalmoEcope of practical use in astigmatism, we must l(K)k for 
BOme more sensitive test to act either as a supplement to or a sub- 
stitute for the one mentioned above. 

This we have in the vessels, and especially in the light streak 
on their centre of cin-vature. The streak begins to lose its bril- 
liancy and its lateral borders their sharpneaa of definition the 
moment the vessel, particularly if of t!ie smaller kind, becomes 
out of focns even to a very trifling degree. Low degrees of astig- 
matism, certainly as low as ^(f, can be detected by this test, pro- 
vided the accommodation in both the observed and observing eye 
is perfectly relaxed. On this account, it is much easier to deter- 
mine the defect if slight, when due to M thau to H, and I do not 
think it ia too much to say that even -j\ can then under favorable 
conditions be pronounced upon. 

If we consider the optic disk as the centre of a circle, and all 
the vessels large and small i-adiating fixim it as so many straight 
lines, we have in the fundus of the eye itself a representation of 
Dr. Green's test for astigmatismj in which the principal branches 
of tlie central artery and veins represent the vertical lines, and 
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the small vessels leaving tlie edge of the disk the horizontal aud 
oblique. It may be said tliat the principal trunks of the tentral 
artery and vein do not alvrays run exactly vertical. This is ti'ue, 
but suuh is their general tendency, and the fact that the vessels do 
not Gontinae in their original vertical course is of itself an assis- 
tauce to the diaguosis. 

The practical application of this is as follows: If we look with 
the ophthalmoscope through the cornea of an astigmatic eye to 
the retina beyond, the effect is precisely the same as if we were 
looking throngh an astigmatic glass, and the vesaels radiating 
from the optic nerve will then appear just as the radiating lines 
do in tlie common test when seen through a cylindric glass, inost 
dktinat in the meridian of greatest ametiropia. This gives us at 
once the direction of one of the principal meridians, and we know 
that the direction of the other must be at right angles to it. 
Having thus found out the direction of the pnncipal meridians, 
■we have then only to determine the refraction of each meridian 
separately, aud tlie difference between the two will be the amount 
of astigmatism. 

If, for example, in a certain case the vertical vessels appear 
perfectly distinct, aud are only rendered less so by glasses, one of 
the principal meridians of the eye must be emmetropic. If, how- 
ever, the fine horizontal vessels are only made distinct by a con- 
cave j"!, then the second principal meridian must be myopic jij, 
and inasmuch as the first was emmetropic, the amount of simple 
astigmatism present must be one twenty-fourth. So also if it had 
been I{ instead of M, and convex instead of concave glasses 
used. 

If both meridians are myopic, but one more so than the other, 
then compound astigmatism is present with M in all meridians, 
but more pronounced in one. If, for example, the horizontal 
vessels are seen distinctly only with — ^, while the vertical ones 
can be seen with — ^, the general myopia then eqnala -^, and 
the astigmatism, that is the discrepancy between the two princi- 
pal meridians, is tV ^ sV = s*!- Tlie neutralizing glass would 
then be — jij, O — 3^0- Axis horizontal. 

So too if it had been H instead of M, and phis instead of minus 
glasses had been employed. 
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It IB a little puzzling for those who are not mueh acciietomed 
to the determination of astigmatieni, to understand how it is that 
the veBsels, as do radiating lines, always appear most distinct to 
an emmetropic eye, in the meridian of the greatest ametropia, 
instead of, as would appear more rational, in that of the least. 
It would, for example, seem more natural, that inasmuch as the 
vertical vessels were seen in the above case most diBtinctlj", that 
the vertical meridian should be the one which deviated least from 
the normal. But it mnst be borne in mind that the rays which 
form tlie vertical boundary of these vessels are, in fact, horizon- 
tal rays, and as such pass throngh, not the vertical, but the hori- 
zontal meridian, and as this is emmetropic they are readily 
focussed on the observer's retina. On the other hand, the rays 
which form the boundary of the horizontal vessels are vertical 
rays, and pass through the vertical meridian, which is myopic, 
and consequently the horizontal vessels are indistinct, alfJiongli 
this meridian is, in fact, emmetropic. This of course holds good 
for all kinds and degrees of astigmatism. 

The writer readily admits that this method is also, though by 
no means in the same degree, wanting in accuracy, and is not to 
be looked upon at all as a snhstitute for tlie trial by glasses, bnt 
is to he used in co-operation with it. When so employed, the 
ophthalmoscope often renders important service in revealing to 
lis at a single glance, as it wei-e, the nature of the anomaly and 
the general direction of the principal meridians, when to have 
obtained them by glasses wonld have been an affair of hours. In 
cases of mixed astigmatism this holds true in a marked degree, 
and I cannot forbear, for the sake of their practical bearing, from 
citing the two following cases: — 

A young lad was examined by me, who, it was alleged by his 
parents, was nearly " blind " in one eye. On testing the eyes, the 
left was found to have a trifling degree of hyj^rmetropia (-^) 
with vision one. In the right eye, however, vision was reduced 
to sV) that is, Snellen C. could only be read in ftve feet. A few 
tj-ials were made with glasses with no material improvement in 
vision. In looking into the eye with the ophtlialmoscope the 
nerve appeared distorted and drawn out vertically, while at the 
same time its outline was indistinct in all directions, as were also 
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all the vessels. On usiDg the accommodation, however, the ver- 
tical edge of the vessel became well defined, as did all tlie ves- 
sels, so long as they mn ia a veitical direction, but as soon as 
they deviated from this they at once became indistinct, and in 
proportion to the amonnt of the deviation. This was very appa- 
rent at a certain place where one of the larger vesBela divided, 
sending off a branch almost at right angles to the original direc- 
tion of the vessel. The branch which continued in the vertical 
direction remained perfectly distinct, and the light streak in the 
centre of its walla clearly defined, wliile that running at right 
angles to it, that is, horizontally, was indistinct aii<l evidently 
much out of focna, as were, in fact, all tlie vessels, large and 
emallj rnnning in this direction, and ho amoujit of tension or 
relaxation of the accommodation made thom clearly defined. 

It was manifest that t^tigmatism was present, and that tlie 
directions of the principal meridians were vertical and hori- 
zontal. It was evident, too, that as it required the action of the 
accommodation to make the vertical vesBels distinct, that tiiere 
must be hyjiermetropja in the horizontal meridian. In deter- 
mining the degi'ee, it was found that the strongest glass throngh 
which a cei-tain fine vertical vessel remained distinct at two 
inches distance was a convex ^ij, the hj'permetropia in the hori- 
zontal inendian was therefore equal to -}^_^=-^. 

As the horizontal edf^e of the nerve and all the vessels rnnning 
horizontally remained indistinct, even when the observei^'s ac- 
commodation was perfectly i-elaxed, it was evident that the i-aya 
which formed the horizontal boundary of the nerve and vessels 
must leave the eye as convergent, and as these rays are vertical 
rays, the eye must be myopic iu tJie vertical meridian. It was 
found that the weakest glass under which the horizontal bound- 
ary of the nerve and vessels became sharply defined was — -jV, 
the vertical meridian was therefore myopic equal to — t*o+,=t^- 

The case was therefoi-e one of mixed astigmatism, in which 
the vertical meridian was myopic -j^, and the horizontal hyper- 
metropic ^, and the discrepancy between the two meridians 
was t'r + tV = it- With a bicylindric glass — -j'^ and -i- ^ vision 
at once rose from ;'„- to j'r- It was in fact increased eightfold. 
It was subsequently foinid from a careful examination that — -f^^z. 
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and + ^oC- ^^^ preferred. With this glae 



became < 



In another case, where the patient suffered a great deal from 
asthenopia sjinptoms, vision was foand to be only one-fifth in 
cither eye. Heading was pei-formed at six iuehes, while in sew- 
ing the patient declared that she had to esei-ciae great ear© to 
keep from wonnding her nose with the needle. As in the 
fonner case, sphei'ical glasses were tried with but little improve- 
ment of vision. On looking into the eye, liere too neither the 
nerve nor any of the vessels appeared distinctly defined, Ou 
accommodating, however, it was seen that althongh tlie vertical 
and horizontal vessels still remained compai-atively indistinct, 
those that originally ran, and those which later in tlieir conrse 
assumed an oblique direction upwards and inwards and down- 
wards and outwards, suddenly came sharply into view, while 
those which ran at right angles became the most indistinct of all. 
The same effect was noticed all over the fundus, especially in 
following along the course of a vessel, some of whose branches 
appeared perfectly distinct, while those running at right angles 
were much out of focos. This meridian was found to be myopic 
-^, the opposite hypermetropic ^. With these glasses properly 
arranged, vision rose from one-fifth to two-thirds, and the patient 
could read Jaeger No. 4 at ten inches, and sew with ease at 
twelve. The left eye was ^a. T — j'^c. Y ■= \ +. 

Irregular Astigmatisni. — This can, as a rule, be readily de- 
tected by the fact, that a given vessel, while maintaining an 
undeviatiug course, can only be clearly defined for a compara- 
tively short distance at a time, no matter what glass is used. 

The vessel, while continuing in precisely the same direction, 
will, for a short distance, appear in focus with the light streak 
perfectly defined, and then be suddenly interrupted by a portion 
■which is out of focus, and perhaps a little displaced laterally. 
And of two neighboring vessels, one will be sharply defined and 
the other not. A change of glass, or sometimes a change in the 
obsei'ver's accommodation, will reverse the original order of 
things, making the part which was indistinct clear and the other 
blnri-ed. Tbis very often happens when such cases are examined 
with a dilated pupil, through portions of the cornea which are 
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TTidely separated from efcli other, as for example, tlirorgh the 
upper and lower borders. The ability to diagnosticate irregular 
astigmatism with the ophthalmoscope, is not a difficult matter 
as a role, and it will often save the surgeon a world of trouble 
in uselessly trying to make an accurate adaptation of glasses, an 
approximate one being all the circumstances will allow. 

It may be well to mention liere, that irregular astigmatism, at 
least of large degrees, can be detected^ by tlie use of tlie raiiTor 
alone at a distance, by the play of light and shadow which takes 
place on rotary movements of the mirror, and oftentimes by the 
distorted image of a portion of the fniidus with its sudden ap- 
pearance and disappearance. This method of examination, and 
the appearances which follow, are similar to tliose obtained in 
examination for conical cornea. 



DIRECTIONS TO BE OBSEBVED IN CASE THE OBSERVER IS 
AMBTROPIC. 

The observer being mi/opio. 

PEOPOsmoN I. J^r a myope to exatnine an em.metropia eye.— 
It is very evident that as the rays which leave an emmetropic 
eye are parallel, that the myopic observer, pi"ovided he can relax 
hie accommodation, will simply have to use the glaea behind the 
mirror, which neutralizes his myopia, that is to say, which brings 
parallel rays to a focus on his retina. If a concave J docs this, 
then -J will be the glass employed, and whenever he sees an eye 
distinctly with this glass, he knows, that the rays which leave it 
must be parallel and consequently it must be emmetropic. 

But it Q]ay happen that the myopic observer, like the emme- 
tropic, cannot relax his accommodation, while using the ophthal- 
moscope. This will make him jnst so much more myopic, and 
instead of using, say -J-, which fully neutralizes his myopia, he 
will with the ophthalmoscope have to use, in oi-der to bring par- 
allel rays to a focus on liis retina, J- or \. Under these conditions 
his eye is equivalent to a myope's of \ or i, whose accommoda- 
tion is entirely relaxed. The observer will then know that when 
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1 clearly ■with this glass it miist 



the eye under examinatloa is S' 
he emmetropic. 

As the rays leaving the emmetropic eye will always strike 
upon the glaes uacd aa pai-allel, it is evident that the distance 
between the two eyes need not he here taken into account, and 
that, consecineiitly, the ohserver may be oue or more inches from 
the obaerved eye, ae he ploases. 

Pkoposition II. For a myope to determine the degree of myopia 
in the observed eye. — If the observer does not wish to wear a 
correcting glass, which is often inconvenient and clumsy, the 
simplest way for Mm is to pi-oceed with the examination just aB 
an emmetrope would, and find by trial with what glass lie sees 
the fundus most distinctly, his accommodation being of course 
relaxed, and then to take into account the amount of his error in 
refi-action ; saying, for example, a myope of J finds that he sees 
the fundus of the examined eye with concave J, what is the 
amount of M present ? 

The observer knows that a part of this glass ^ ^ is emptoj-ed 
in neutralizing his own myopia; consequently to get the trne 
glass through which the fundus would be seen independent oi 
his error of I'efraction, he must subtract this ^ fi'om ^ used, 
^ — J = -j-. Nctw assuming the distance to be two inches, we 
have ^^,=^. The amount of myopia in the examined eye is 
tlierefcu'e equal to \, and a myope of J- will have to use — i at 
two inches, in oi'der to see the fundus clearly. 

Prom this it will be seen that the myope of even a medium 
degree will have to use very strong glasses to see the fundus of 
an eye which is only moderately myopic. Now as ophtlialmc»- 
ecopic cases do not usually contain these strong glasses, it follows 
that the myopic observer must renounce in many cases examina- 
tions by the upright image. 

By far the best way of avoiding this difficulty, is to have r 
small movable slide containing the proper glass fitted to the 
back of the instrument. This will not interfere with the use of 
the glasses ordinarily placed in the ciip. There is no real disad- 
vantage in seeing through two concave glasses ; on the contrary, 
according to Manthner, an actual advantage over one very sti-ong 
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glass, inasmuch as tlie image by tlie use of the two weaker glasses 
is more aplaiiatic than wliere one strong glass is employed. The 
lessening in illntnination is so small aa to be of no consequence 
at all. 



PKOPOsrnoN III. For a myopia eye to determine the degree of 
hypermetropia in a given ease. — Let A represent a hj'permetro- 
pic eye of ^ ; rays coming from the fundus of such an eye will 
diverge as if they came fn)m a point eight inches behind the 
nodal point at a'. If now a myope of -jV [B), place his eye two 
inches in front of the observed eye, then the rays which enter hia 
eye will divei-ge aa if they came from a point ten inches in front 




of his nodal point, that is to say, his far point, and aa his eye is just 
adapted for such rays, they will come to a focus on his retina, and 
he will get a clear view of tiie fundus without the use of any glass. 
If the observer's eye is at four inches from the observed eye, 
then the rays which enter his eye will diverge as if they came 
from a point twelve inches in front of his nodal point, the ob- 
server will only have to be myopic ^ to bring such rays to a 
focus. The hypermeti-opia iu the observed eye is then always 
greater than the observer's myopia by as mucli as the observer's 
eye is distant from the observed. In the above case .ff=-^_s=^. 

If the hypermetropia in the observed eye is greater than the ob- 
server's myopia (the distance between the two eyes being taken 
into consideration), it is evident that the rays will emerge so 
divergent that they will no longer meet upon the observer's retina, 
but behind it. In order to bring such rays to a focus he must 
make himself so much more myopic. This he does by a con\'ex 
glass which he finds by trial just tis an cinmeti-ope would. For 
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exatuple. a myopo of one-eighteeuth finds that ho needs a convex 
^ to see the fundus distinctly. If he adds this glass he is no 
longer myopic ^, bnt iV+i'j^l- ^"w we have just found that 
the ^equalled the Jf njiiius the distance, aud as the M^i we 

The obsei-ver in tliis case may nse Itis A instead of a lens, pro- 
viding he can estimate the ainonnt. 

If, however, the hjperraetropia in the observed eye is less than 
tlie myopia of the observer (the distance between the eyes being 
taken into account), it is evident that the rays emerging fi-om the 
eye will be so little divergent, that the stronger myopia of the ob- 
servor will cause them to meet in front of his retina. The ob- 
server must make himself less myopic in order to bring snch raye 
to a focus on his retina ; this ho does by means of a concave glass. 
For example, a myope of \ can only see the fundus in a given 
case with — -jig, what is the H of the observed eye I By placing 
the concave glass before his eye, he has reduced his myopia so 
that he has no longer M = ^, but ^ — -^'^f = J, As we have 
previously found that H = M minus the distance, we have 

-?=+-.=+■ 

The observer heing hy^ermetrojdo. 

Peopobition IV. For a hypermetropic observer to see an em- 
metropic ^e.— Inasmuch as the rays leaving an emmetropic eye 
are parallel, the observer, in order to bring such rays to a focus 
on his I'etina, will simply have to neutralize his manifest hyper- 
metropia. If he is U -^, then he will simply have to place a 
convex -^ behind the mirror. 

He may find, however, that with the opthalmoscope he does not 
relax his accommodation. ITis hyperraetropia, consequently, will 
bei'educed by jnst the ainonnt of accommodation which he is using. 
Aud he may find that instead of using say a convex of ^, which 
fully neutralizes his manifest JJ, he will, with the ophthalmoscope, 
require only ^ to bring pai-allel rays to a focus. Under these 
conditions his eye is in fact eqnal to a by pefine trope's of ^, who 
can entirely relax bis accommodation, and the observer will then 
know that an eye seen distinctly through this glass must be em- 
metrf)pic. It may liappen in this way that a pei-son who ia 
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slightly hypermetropic for the distance, becomes for the ophthal- 
moscope emmetropic, and so has to use no glass. For example, 
a hjpermetrope of -j'j may find on account of his inability to re- 
lax his accommodation, that in order to see an emmetropic eye 
he needs a concave ^^. The amount of accommodation which he 
uses would then only be -^ and many inexperienced observers 
use -fj. In this case the observer is virtually myopic, and must 
proceed as such. 

The observer may of course use his accommodation in all cases 
instead of a convex-glass, that is to say, the lens in his own eye 
instead of one behind the mii-ror. He would, however, in this 
ease have to know just what amount of tension of his ciliary 
muscle corresponds to a given glass. 

Pkoposition T. J^or a hypermetropic observer to determine the 
amount of myopia in tke obgerved eye. — Let A be myopic -J ; 
rays of light coming from a will meet eight inches in front of 
jl'fl nodal point at a'. If B who is hypermetropic ^, places his 
eye two inches from A, then rays from A would meet, if unin- 




terrupted, at a point just six inches behind J?s nodal point. 
Now as B's eye being hypermetropic \ is adapted for such I'ays, 
tliey will be broiight to a focus on the retina. Consequently A^8 
myopia must be equal to Ji''s hypermetropia plus the distance, 
M=\ + 2=^. From this it follows that a hyperraetrope of a 
certain degree can see the fundus of a myope of a certain de- 
gree withuut any glass. 

If, however, the myopia of the observed eye is greater than the 
obser^'er's hypermetropia, it is evident that the rays emei-giug 
from the eye examined will be so convergent that they will meet 
in front of the observer's retina; to bring them to a focus he 
must make himself more hypermetropic. This he does by means 
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of a concave glass, which he finds just as an emmetrope does by 
trial. For example, a hyperme trope of ^ finds that he, with his 
accommodation relaxed, sees the fundus distinctly in a given case 
with concave ^, what is the myopia in the observed eye ? 

By putting the concave ^ before his eye, the observer has made 
himself just so much more hypermetropic. lie is consequently 
no longer hypermetropic one- eighteenth, but Vff+i— i- I^fw aa 
tlie myopia in the observed eye ia equal to the observer's hyper- 
metropia plus the distance, we get M=\ + g = ^. 

If, however, the myopia in tlie observed eye is less tlian the 
observer's hj'permetropia (the distance between tlie two eyes also 
taken into consideration), rays emerging from the observed eye 
will not be convergent enough tn meet on the retina, but beliind 
it. To maite snch rays meet on his retina he must make himself 
less hypermetropic. This he does by a convex glass which he 
finds by trial, Tor example, a hj-permetrope of \ sees in a given 
case with a convex -j^, what is the degree of myopia present in 
the examined eye ? I5y adding the convex ^ to his eye, the ob- 
server has reduced his hypermotropia, making liimself no longer 
hypermetropic \, but ■V~t''9— iV- Now as the myopia equals the 
hypermetroina plus the distance, wo get M=-f^s ^ g=^j- Thus 
we see that a hyperraetrope may, according to circumstances, in 
estimating myopia, use no glass at all, or a convex, or a concave one. 



Pkopobition VI. For a hypermetropic observer to estimate 
the mnount of hypermetropia in the examined eye. — The best 
way in this case is for the observer to find by trial with what 
glass he sees the fundus most distinctly, and then to take his own 
error of refraction into consideration. For example, a Iiyperme- 
trope of -^ sees the examined eye with convex \, what ia the 
hypermetropia present "i The observer knows that a part i^f this, 
equal to one-eighteenth, is employed in neutralizing his hypertne-^ 
tj-opia, consequently to get at the true glass which would be u 
independently of his error in refi-action he must subtract this -^M 
i — 3'^ — ^. As the observer has tlius neutralized his hyper^J 
metropia, he is virtually emmetropic, and knows that the . 
present must be equal to the glass used minus the distana 
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THE DETERMINATION OF THE EEFEACTION OF AN EYE BY THE 

MIKKOR ALONE, AND BY MEANS OF THE INTERTED IMAGE. 

It has been already shown Low, with a myopic eye, we get with 
the mirror alone an inverted aenal image of a email portion of 
the fiiTidus, an image which is situated in front of the eye, and at 
the distance of its far point. 

With a hypermetropic eye, on the contrary, we get a virtnal 
and erect image behind the eye and at a distance equal to the 
degree of the hyperraetropia, 

K, then, we cocld only tell in a given case whether the image 
which \re see is inverted or upright, then we should know at 
once whether the eye examined was myopic or hypermetropic. 
There arc varions ways of ascertaining this : 

(1.) Both the image and the field of view are larger {except in 
very exti-eme degrees) in myopia than in hypermotropia. 

(2.) In myopia the image moves in a sense contrary to that of 
the observer's head, and the more so the farther it is in front of 
the observed eye. In liypermeti-opia it moves with the head of 
the observer, and the excursion is less. 

(3.) The observer, as a rnle, can tell whether he is accommo- 
dating for an image which lies in front of the eye, examined or 
behind it, the difference in the jxjsition of the images even in 
high degrees of tlie two kinds of ametropia being considerable. 

Suppose, in this connection, the observer is emmetropic, and 
that his near point lies in six inches. He can tfien acconnnodate 
for an object at that distance bnt no nearer. In a given case in 
putting up the mirror he gets an image which, on his gradually 
approaching his head and exerting in a corresponding degree an 
increased tension on his accommodation, remains distinct up to a 
certain point, when suddenly it begins to grow a little indistinct. 
Withdrawing his head a trifle till the image is clearly defined 
again, the observer knows that the image must lie six inches in 
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front of his own eye. And if the distance between tliia and the 
observed eye is greater than six inches, the image must then lie 
in front of the eye exainined, which is consequently myopic. 

But, on the other hand, supposing the image does not grow in- 
distinct at al! till the observer gets close up to the observed eye, 
say two inches from it, he then knows tJiat the image cannot lie 
in fi-ont of the observed eye, which is only two inches distant, for 
if it did it would he so blurred as not to be recognizable, being 
ao far within the limits of his accommodation. The image must 
lie behind the eye, which must be consequently hypermetropic. 

The nature of the refraction having been ascertained in this 
way it remains to determine its degree. The application of the 
mirror in this manner and for this purpose is at the best but lim- 
ited, as it is only in cases of high degrees of ametropia that it is 
of any service at all, and only in caaea of great myopia where its 
advantages outweigh its difficulties and give it a practical impor- 
tance. Theoretically it would, of course, he just as applicable to 
M as M, the only difficulty being the telling just how far behind 
the observed eye the vertical image of a small segment of the 
fundus really is. The difficulty ia, however, so great, either by 
means of the accommodation or of glasses, tliat it is hardly worth 
while attempting it, especially when with the upright image the 
fundus of a hypermetropic eye is so readily and distinctly seen 
- — an advantage which does not obtain from the very construction 
of theeye in myopia of high degrees, tlie illumination of which for 
many reasons is difficult and insufficient. It is therefore to the 
illusti-ation of this latter condition alone that our examples will 
be applied. 

We will begin for the sake of simplicity, by anpposing that 
the observer is himaell myopic, for example \. His fai' point 
would then Ii£ at 8 inches, and any object at a greater distance 
than this would appear indistinct. Such an observer in a given 
case gets an image with the mirror alone, and at the ordinary 
distance, say 16 inches, an image which tliongh recognizable as to 
its general outlinea ia not aharply defined. Approaching the eye 
till the definition becomes perfect and stopping the moment it does 
60, the observer knows that the image must lie at his far point, 
or eight inches in front of hina. The observed eye is still, how- 
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ever, twelve ineheB from him ; coiiseqnentlj the image luuBt lie 
foar inches in front of it, aud the injopia be equal to \, Suppose, 
however, the distance between the two eyea had been 10 instead 
of 12 inches, then the distance of the image in front of the ob- 
served eye would have been 10— 8=:2 inches, and the myopia would 
have been equal to \. Again suppose the observer bad been my- 
opic \ and the distance between the eyes was 10 inches, then the 
place of image would have been 10—6=4, and Jf=i. The 
observer has then only to know his own myopia and the distance 
between the two eyes, and to subtract the former from tlie latter 
to know the amount of M. in the observed eye. 

If, however, the observer is not myopic naturally, he can make 
himself so very readily by putting a couvex glass beliind the mir- 
ror. If he be emmetropic and can fully relax his accommoda- 
tion, and uses + \ his far point will then lie at 8 inches, as in 
the former ease, and he now proceeds in precisely the same way as 
if he was n at ni-aliy myopic, and in the manner just related; if 
he cannot fully relax liis accommodation, tlien allowance must be 
made for this. If, for example, he involuntarily uses what is 
equal to + a"!! then he is already myopic -^^ and will have to add 
the difference between that and \. i— sV^i^ai a'"d ^'vCtL this 
glass he will be in precisely the same condition as a myope 
of i or an emmetrope with 4- \ who can relax hia accommoda- 
tion entirely. If, on the other hand, the observer is hypermetro- 
pic he must first neutralize this. If, for example, he has II = J^ 
he will, in order to make himself equal to a myope of ^, have to 
usei-H5V=iandsoon. 

In all these cases requiring the addition of a convex lens the 
observer might have used his accommodation instead of the glass, 
provided he had such a control over it as to be able to estimate 
precisely what amount he was using. 

It may even happen, that the observer's myopia is so great that 
he will be forced to use a concave glass in order to bring his far 
point to C or S inches. It is better to do this when the M ia 
greater than ^, as the difficulty increases when the observer has 
to approach closer than this to tlie image. If he has M =. \ 
then he will need to cany his far point out to 8 inches i — i = J. 
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BETERMDTATION OF ASTIGMATISM WITH THE MIRROR ALONE. 

Many years ago Mr. Bowman ^ pointed out the fact that lie had 
been led to the detection of regular aatiginaCieni and the direc- 
tions of the chief meridians by the use of the niirror of the oph- 
thalmoflcope in the way which he liad previously snggested for 
conical cornea. The mirror is to be held at about two feet from 
the eye, and its inclination rapidly varied so as to throw the 
light on the eye at small angles to the perpendicular, and from 
opposite sides, in successive meridians. The area of the pupil 
then exhibits a somewhat linear shadow in some meridians rather 
than in others. Little or no effect occurs, however, from moderate 
or even from compai-atively well-marked deviations from the 
nonnal curvature. 

NoTB. — Mr. Couper^has iiilated somewhat upon thin method, and lias pro- 
posed the UES of B special minoT of thirty inches focal lengtli, witli whicli the 
eye la illuraiiinted from a distance of some three or four feet. In this way Mr. 
Conper aHHerts that Teiy low degrees of astigmatism can be detected, and tie 
directions of the prinolpal meridians ascertained. There are many ohjectdons in 
the author's mind, theoretical as well as practical, to thia method, in whose 
hands, pechapa from want of skill, it haa not proved eitber ' ' easy or eipeditions. " 
Mr. Couper himself admita that it is not very well adapted to several of the com- 
monly Docurricg' forma of astigmatism, and it would hardly aeem advisable to 
take the tronble of procuring a special and uncoramon form of mirror for so 
limited a sphere of action. Especially when not only the presence and hind, 
but even the degree of every form of aistigmatism can be accurately and easily 
meamred with the ordimii? mirror, by the use of the upright image in 
ner already explained in the foregoing pages. 
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DETERMINATION OF THE REFRACTION BY MEANS OF THE 
INVERTED IMAGE. 

Since the nearer an image is formed behind a lens the smaller j 
it will be, it follows that the inverted image with a myopia ( 
' Bee Refrac and Acoom., Donderg, p. 490, 1864. 
'Fonith Intematiotial Oongrees Report. London, 1873, p. 109. 
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from whieli the raya already emerge, as eouvergent, most be 
flmaller than with an emmeti-opic eye, when the same lens is 
nsed with each, and is held at or within its foeal length fi'om the 
eye. On the other hand the image will be larger with a hyper- 
metropic than with a normal eye under the same conditions. 

In tliis way we can often tell by the size of the image alone 
whether an eiTor in refraction is present, and what its character 
is ; but only in a general way, and only when the defect is of a 
maiied degree. 

We are able, moreover, to supplement the evidence gained in 
this manner by slight to-and-fro movements of the lens. 

With a myopic eye the eize of the image, for example, of the 
disk increases as we draw tlie lens away from the eye. With 
hyperraetropia, on the contrary, it decreases as the lens recedes. 
lu emmetropia the image remains the same for all distances of 
the leus.' 

Various appliances have from time to time been brought out 
for the purpose of ascertaining the exact position and size of the 
inverted image formed through the objective glass in different de- 
gi-ees of ametrapia with the aim of thereby determining its exact 
degree. Thus Ilasner produced an ophthalmoscope with sliding 
tubes and a graduated scale on the principle of some of the op- 
tometers. CocciuB, an ocular composed of two leiisee, also in a 
shding tube, Colsmaun, a plane convex lens, with %. scale en- 
graved trans vereely on the plane surface, by which tlie size of the 
image could be numerically measured and some idea of the de- 
gree of refraction estimated. Bnt all these, togetlier with other 
devices, have been in turn tried and passed into neglect either as 
useless or inexpedient. 

The observer can, however, if he thinks it of BufRcieiit impor- 
tance, gain some insight, not only into the kind of ametropia 
present, but also, appi-oxitnately at least, as to its degree. 

To do this he has only to reduce all eyes to a greater or less de- 
gree of myopia by putting before tiiem a convex lens of a con- 
stant strength, and then proceed to estimate the place of the image 
precisely as if tlie observed eye was really myopic. Let -(- J bo 

' GiramJ Teulon, Anualea d'Ooulistique, ISOfl, Sept, p. 95. 
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either held cloee before the eye, or better still, placed iu the spec- 
tacle frame of the test case. Kajs leaving an emmetropic eye are 
parallel, and eonsequently snch rays, after passing throngh the 
lens, w-ill eome to a focns at sis inehea in fi'ont of the glass where 
the image would lie. 

Rays from a myopic eye would strike the glass as already con- 
vergent, and the image would then be inside of the focal distance, 
and to a degree corresponding to the amount of the M.. On the 
other hand, the image would lie with tlie hypermetropic eye far- 
ther from the glass than its principal focus, and the fartlier the 
greater tlie degree of M. 

In a given case the observer sees the image distinctly, while his 
A is perfectly relaxed through -|- \. The image must then be 
six inches in front of him. The distance between hia and the ob- 
aerved eye — or rather' between hts|eye and the glass — is ] 2 inches ; 
the image of the observed eye must be then six inchea in front of 
the glass, or at ita principal focus. To produce an image at this 
place the rays must leave the observed eye as parallel, cnnse- 
quently, the observed eye must be emmetropic. In a second case 
the observe)', throngh -I- \, sees tlie image while he is only 9 
inchea from the glass, consecjuently, the image must be only 3 
inches in front of the observed eye, considerably within ita 
principal focna. To produce an image in this place, the raya 
leaving the eye must have been convergent, consecfuently, the 
observed eye is myopic, and the Jf = J — J =-\- 

Again, the observer sees the image clearly when the distance 
between his eye and the glasa is 16 inches. The image must be 
therefore 10 inches in front of the observed eye, and beyond the 
principal focus. The raya coming from the observed eye must 
have been divergent, and the eye hypermetropic. II=^\ — ^ 
= tV 

The distance between the glass and the nodal point has been 
neglected as the method, at the beet, has no sufficient claim to ex- 
actness. Its range of usefnlness ia indeed very limited, still it 
may often be of advantage to those who use the inverted image, 
and that only. 
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THE DETERMIKATION OF ASTIGMATISM BY MEANS OP THE IN- 
"\TSRTED IMAGE, 

From wliat lias already been said in couuection with astigma- 
tism, as observed by the iipright image, it will be remembered 
that when this irregularity of refraction is present, we see in tlie 
direct method the disk elongated in the meridian of greatest 
cnrvature, becanse the lenticolar system being stronger in that 
direction, the magnifying power is greater. With the inverted 
image we see the disk elongated in the opposite direction, that ie, 
ill the direction of the weakest meridian, because the image being 
formed behhid the lens it is less reduced in that meridian than 
the others. 

Thus, as Knapp and Schweigger showed by the alternate use of 
the npright and inverted image we can not only detect the pre- 
sence of astigmatism, but also the direction of its principal 
meridians. This, luiweyer, only holds good, as will be explained 
a little later, when the glass is held at a distance less than its 
focal length from the eye observed. 

It was in accordance mth this restriction that Javal ' pointed 
ont the fact that it was not necessary to have reconrse to the 
alternate use of botli methods, but that the same interchange in 
tlie foi-m of the disk could he cflfecled with the inverted image 
alone with the great advantage of keeping a continuons picture of 
the disk before the eye of the observer— a picture whicli gradually 
cbauged its form, through all the phases of an oval with its longest 
diameter in one direction, to a circle, and then to an oval again, 
with its longest diameter in the opposite direction. The change 
is brought about by simply varying the distance of the object-glass 
from the observed eye within the limits set by the image of tlie 
disk becoming smaller than the pupillary space, either from too 
close an advancement towards or too great a separation of the lens 
from the eye. 

Giraud Tcnlon* has amplified this idea of Javal's in a most ex- 

I Etudes Ophth., Wecker. Tome II. ftisc. 2, p. 8.'10. 18G7. 
- Ann. d'OualiBticjueB. Sept. et Oct., p. 95. 18ti9. 
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tended and elaborate mathematical disciiBsion, with a clearnesBof 
style and a wealth of formula as varied as it ia vaat. To this 
essay, which is beyond the scope and character of the present 
work, the mathematical reader is refeired for particulars. To 
aiich as are not, the following riisnm^, condensed from the original 
so far as its ophthalmoscopic bearing is concerned, will be of 
service as well as interest. 

(1.) In the emmetropic eye, when the accommodation is relaxed, 
the image of the optic disk remains identically the same in char- 
acter, and of the same size for every distance of the lens. 

(2.) In an eye which is regnlarly ametropic the image decreases 
[H') or increases (Jf) with the distance of the lens. It always 
preserves, however, its original form, remaining circular if the 
disk is circniar, and oval if it is oval, 

(3.) In an astigmatic eye the recession of the lens causes a 
variation not only in the dimensions but also in the form of the 
image itself, *.e., of the disk. If the image be oval, with its long 
axis in a certain direction, when the lens is a short distance from 
the eye, it becomes exactly circular when this distance equals the 
focal length of the lens. At a greater distance, iiowever, the 
direction of the long axis of the oval changes, becoming perpendi- 
cular to its former direction. 

Thus nothing is easier than to determine whether an eye is or 
is not astigmatic. Any positive lens which is suitable to produce 
an inverted image of all the diameters of the optic disk will 
solve the problem and indicate at the same time the direction 
of the principal meridians, and will, moreover, with a little care 
on the part of the observer, point out the nature of the defect, 
thus — 

When the lens is close to the eye, the long diameter of the oval 
belongs to the meridian of the least refraction. From this position 
of the lens to one which is equal to its focal length fi-om the 
eye,' when the image is exactly circular, the different diameters 
of the image have either increased or decreased. Those which 
have increased indicate myopic, those which have decreased 
hypermetropic meridians. 
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If tlie two principal meridianB have decreased or increased at 
oiicc, that wliicli has doue so iiiOTt rapidly belongs to the most 
ametropic meridian. This shows compound astigmatism — general 
M^OT IT, with increased Mor ITm one meridJan, 

Beyond the distance at which the image is exactly circular the 
conditions are reversed and become the same as in the upright 
image — that is, the long diameter of the oval is iu the meridian of 
the greatest curvature. 

The principle contained in the above, may perhaps be more 
tersely expressed as follows : 

If the long diameter of the oval contracts when the lens is 
moved from the eye so as to become equal to the short and thus 
make a circle, then the astigmatism is due to IT. If, on the con- 
trary, the short diameter espands so as to become equal, at the 
focal distance of the leus, to the long, and thus make a circle, 
then it is due to myopia. 

If all the diameters contract, but one contracts more than the 
rest, then general ^ is present with S increased in one meridian. 
If all increase, but one more than the rest, then M is present 
with J/^ increased in one principal meridian. The astigmatism is 
compound. 

If one diameter expands and one contracts, then both JTand 
Jl&re present and the astigmatism is mixed. 

We see from this, that astigmatism may be detected in two 
stages, as it were, in the passage of the lens : first, when it is moved 
from a point close to the eye to a distance equal to its focal length ; 
secondly, fi-om this point outwards, to a distance limited to the 
contracting field of view by which the image of the disk is rapidly 
shut out by that of the iris. 

It is in this last stage fi-OTn the focal distance outwards that the 
efEect is most pronounced as a rule. It is, however, better to 
make the lens move through the entire coui-se. Great care 
must be taken not to rotate the lens at all, but to maintain it 
as exactly as possible iu a plane pei-pendicular to its line of 
motion. 

So sensitive is this test that Javal declares that even ^ can be 
detected by it. Thus this methoil shoidd never be omitted in 
making t!io preliminary examination with the inverted image. 
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for by a few paeees bauk and fortli with the lens, we can deter- -^ 
mine not only the existence of ainetrapia but also its nature, and 
moreover gain an approximate idea ae to its degree. 

To determine this latter, however, with any exactueaa, it is far 
better as well as simpler to go at once to the upright image, which, 
in the comprehensiveness and delicacy of the test mentioned in the 
light streak of the vessels, amply fulfils all requirements either 
theoretical or jiractical. By this means the determination o£ as- 
tigmatism of any form or degree becomes almost as simple as 
that of regular refraction. 



THE AMOUNT OF ENLARGEMENT PRODUCED BY THE UPRIGHT 
IMAGE. 

Looking through the lenticular system of the eye at an object 
beyond, say the optic nerve, is precisely like looking through any 
lens of an equivalent power. The object thus seen appears en- 
larged, and the question is to determine in case of the eye, how 
great this enlargement is. 

Since the relative size of the images of the same object on the 
retuia are to each other as the respective distances of the object 
in front of the eye, that is in front of the nodal point, all that is 
needed to determine the comparative size of the image on the 
retina is to know the distances at which the object is seen. If, 
for example, a given object is at S inches from our nodal point 
it will prfidnce an image on our retina (^f a certain size. If 
moved to 2 inches, and it is assumed that through the accommo- 
dation the object remains clear, then the size of the image of the 
object at 3 inches will be to that when it is at S, as S : 3 = 4, 
The image in the last case will be four times as large. 

The result would have been precisely the same if instead of 
our accommodation we had used + i placed close against the eye, 
and we had neglected the distance between the glass and our 
nodal point. 

To get, therefore, the magnifying power of any glass when the J 
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bject viewed is at its focal length, we have simply to divide 
Bome distaiic;© talieii as a standai-d by tiie fotial length of the leua 
used. A distance of 8 inchee has been agreed upon. The mag- 
nifying power tlierefore of a 2 inch leiia = ^ = 4, of a 1 inch 
lens ^ = 8, of one-half inch lens § = 16, and bo on. 

Now the focal length of the lenticular system of the eye has 
been calculated to be equal to 6.7 Paris lines, that is to say, the 
distance fi'om the nodal point of the eye to the retina is 6.7 linns. 

The magnifying power of such a lens is consequently K-wm O"" ^^i 

= 1+J-. The fundus of an emmetropic eye is therefore seen 
under an enlargement of 14J diameters. 

Moreover, when we look thi-ough a magnifying glass, placed 
close to our eye, at an object say, at its focal length, we do not see 
the object itself bnt its virtual image, and this image becomes, so 
to apeak, for the time being, a defined picture, which the observer 
can project to any distance, finite or infinite, that he pleases. 
The greater the distance to which the image is pKijected, the 
greater the space which it appears to cover. 'Just as a small 
scotoma in one's eye may appear, when projected upon a piece of 
white paper held near the eye, to cover only a sniall circum- 
ference, bat yet seem, wlien projected against the neighboring 
wall, to occupy a large extent of surface. This is due, of coui'se, 
]nerely to the increased opening of the visual angle. 

This may be illustrated in a very simple way, by imitating the 
condition of a normal eye. Set, for example, a one-inch lens so 
that it shall be just one inch from a piece of card on which some 
ol>ject — as a picture of the fundus, for instance — has been drawn. 
This is a rough but sjifliciently exact imitation of the eye.' If 
we now place the model of the eye close to onr own eye, we see 
an enlarged image of the picture beyond, which, by keeping the 
other eye open, can be pivijected to any distance wo see fit. So, 

' I might eb; here that a very convenieiit repFeHentation of the emmetcapic 
eje con be had ready-mude, iu what is known in the shupB aa a, cotton oi lineu 
counter. This consists of a email upright bit of brass, in which is set an inoh 
lens of about half an inch in diameter. This uiirig-lit is connected with a 
second uprij^Ub b; a short horizontal bottom pioce which is just the focal len^h 
of the glaas. To the second upright can be attached a bit of card with the 
pictore of the funiius of the eje drawn upon it 
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too, with tlie real eye aa well as with the model, the optic Derve 
being thrown up against the opposite wall, and to all appearances 
covering a wide extent of siirfaue. 

If we vary the experiment a little, and draw, instead of the 
fundus, a square, each side of which le a determined length, say 
one line, and then rule a sheet of paper with squares of the same 
dimensions, we can then have ocular proof of the amount of 
enlargement. To do this we have simply to hold the model as 
close to our eye as possible, and then to hold the sheet of paper 
previously ruled into squares at exactly eight inches, since this 
distance is taken for the standard. If now the experiment is 
correctly performed, and the different measurements are likewise 
correct, we shall see, by keeping both eyes open, that the single 
square seen by one eye, and projected against the paper seen by 
the other, covers eight squares in each direction. Thus, the 
square seen with the glass forms on the retina the same size image 
as eight squares do wUhont the glass. The magnifying power of 
the glass, therefore, is eightfold. By moving the paper away 
from us we see tliat the single square, seeu tlu-ough the glass, 
covers always an increasing, while if toward as, a decreasing 
number of squares. 

We have seen that with tlie emmeti'opic eye the enlargement 
is 14^ times, and it remains to be seen how this is influenced by 
a condition of ametropia. 

Let II i he present due to the shortening of the antero-poste- 
rior axis. A convex ^ placed close against the cornea — the 
distance between the nodal points being neglected — will, for all 
practical purposes, reduce the eye to a condition of emmetropia, 
as rays leaving it would be parallel ; yet the lenticular power, at 
the focal distance of which is the retina, in each case, is very 
different from that of the naturally emmetropic eye, for wliereas 
in the latter it is equal to 6.7 lines, in the reduced hypenne; 
tropic eye it is greater by the Ions which we have added, and 
equals ii\,„ + i„) oi" reducing this last to lines, ^'^ -f- -^i^ — -jij. 
We have, consequently as tlie enlargement 8" or 96'" divided by 
5.6'". f% = 17.4 times. 

It would have been the same had ^been latent and coi'rected 
bv the sicconiuiiMiation. 
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Suppose M\\& present, canaed by lengthening of the axis. It 
wonld require — ^ close to the eoniea to mate the rays leave the 
eye as parallel. The lenticular system, at the focal distance of 
which the i-etiua is, would then beeqiialto-j-'y,,,—- j'^„,=^^. gVff = 
ll.i 

If in any case it could possibly happen that with a normal 
length of axis there was a faulty coudifcion of refractive power — 
an increase on the one hand producing M, and on the other a 
decrease causing iZ^then the lens which restored the balance 
would simply reduce the eye to an emmetropic eye, and we should 
have the same enlargement as in the normal eye, 

Now, although all this is exceedingly simple in theory, it is by 
no means so when we come to apply it in a practical manner aiid 
to the wants of the ophthalmoscope. For the correcting glass 
cannot bo applied directly against the cornea, neither can tlie 
distance between the nodal points be neglected. Nor can we 
aeaume, as we have done, that the anatomical conditions are the 
same in all eyes to such a degree that the component parts of the 
fundus — as, for example, the optic disk and vessels — are invaria- 
bly the same size. Indeed, we are certain that here, as elsewhere 
in the body, they vary to a considerable amonnt. This would be 
naturally expected, and wonld be in accordance with the fact 
that considerable variations occur in the size of the image in eyes 
which are known to be emmetropic. 

Mauthner is inclined to believe that this difference in size of 
tlie image in a noi-raal eye may be due to a difference in the lengt.h 
of the antero-poaterior axis, which ia counterbalanced by a cor- 
responding increase or decrease in the refracting apparatus of 
the eye, by which the rays etil! issue as parallel. Thus we 
might have a longer axis with a weaker, or a shorter axis with 
a stronger lenticular power. The eye would, in each case, be 
emmetropic, but the enlargement wonld be greater in the lat- 
ter tlian in the former case, and in proportion to the degree of 
shortening. 

Mauthner has calculated that while the enlargement in 7? = ^ 
is 17i times, the glass being considered an integral part of the 
eye, it is in the same degree of II corrected by + 3^, half an 
inch from the nodal point, Ijnt ISJ times ; and again, if corrected 
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by + J one inch in front of the nodal point it is only 13^ 
times. 

Fi-om a series of inatliematical deduction a the same autlior ar- 
rives at the following general coiKdusions, When an anomaly in 
refractitin is corrected by the proper glass one inch from the 
nodal point, we obtain with M always a greater, and with II 
always a less, enlargement than with erametropia, while with the 
inverted image the enlargement ie less witli J/" and greater with 
// than with E. 

As it ie out of the scope of this practical work tfl follow this 
and similar subjects in all their iutrieaciea, I wonld refer those 
wlio have the inclination and time fur the study of sneh details to 
the admirable work of Maiithner,' and to the essay on the same 
subject by Stammeshaus* in Zebender's Journal. 

The examination of a myopic eye with a concave glass, which 
is necessarily stronger thaii the degree of the myopia, since the 
glass cannot be placed at the nodal i)oint, is on the principle of 
the Galilean telescope, in which the lenticular system of the eye 
is the object-glass, and the lens behind the mirror the eye-piece. 
In such a combination the stronger the eye-piece the greater the 
magnifying power, but the farther the eye-piece must be fi-oui 
the eye. 

If, for example, we have a myopia of \, the fundus can he seen, 
A being relaxed— eitlier thi-ongh — ^ at one inch, or — J at two, 
or ^ ^ at four inches from the nodal point of the observed eye. 
In each case the fundus will be seen under an increasing enlarge- 
ment, but at the same time with a rapidly decreasing field of view. 

Stammeshaus,' taking advantage of this principle, proposed to 
reduce such eyes as were not naturally myopic to that condition 
by convex glasses, and then to view the fuudns through concave 
glasses of different strengths and increasing distances in front of 
the eye, according to the amount of enlargement desired. This 
method, which had already been tried in this country several 
years before the snggestion of Stammesiiaus appeared in print, 
possesses theoretical rather than any practical merits, of which, 

' Mauttmec, Lehrbaah dei Ophth.. ab. 1, p. 177. 
'' Zehender, Klim Moimtablutt., Jan., ISTi, p. 1. 
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indeei], it is siji;iial]y wanting. Not only on account of the great 
reduction o£ the field, Imt also from distortion of the image aud 
from annoying reflections which arise from both Bin-faces of the 
interix>sed convex glass. When, however, the myopia is natural, 
and the pupil fiiltj dilated with atropine, the method may be 
occasionftlly naed with advantage, though even here it ia better to 
go at once to the inverted image, nsing a weak-object lens in the 
manner suggested by Liebreich, and alceady described in the 
chapter on the use of the inverted image. 



NEW MODIFICATIONS OF THE OPHTHALMOSCOPIC MLEtEOR. 

Dr. O. F. Wadswortw, of Boston, has recently made an ingenious 
and what promises to be a useful addition to my ophthalmoscope. 
This consists of an additional mirror, designed particularly for 
the nae of the npriglit image and the determination of the eri-ora 
of refraction. The mirror is circular in-shaije, and of the same 
focns as that now ()rdinai'ily used. The peculiarity of the mii-ror 
is that it is only fifteen millimetrcB in diameter, Tiie small 
diameter of the mirror permits it tt> he set at au angle of twenty 
degrees, and yet allows the hole in the mirror to be bronght close 
to the glass in the disk. The mirror rotates from right to left, so 
that either eye can be examined. The disadvantages of this 
mirror ai-e, that it ia so email tliat sufficient light ia not obtained to 
make an examiuation by the inverted method, thus necessitating 
an alternate substitution of two mirroi-s. To avoid this necessity, 
and at the same time to get more light for the direct method, and 
sufficient for the indirect, and also to obtain the advantages wliieh 
the inclination of the mirror gives in the distinctness of the image. 
I have adopted the following modifications of the old mirror, 
suggested by Dr. Wadswoi'th's idea: 

The first modification was to keep tlie general shape of the 
mirror as it now ia, merely cutting off a segment, as shown in the 
drawing. In this the reflecting portion is left plain, while the 
shaded portion shows the segment which has been taken away. 
(Tig- 1-) 
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Tlie iJiiiTor is swung on two pins, a and b, or made with a hingt 
at tlie point of juncture of the mirror and the mirror- case, that it 
the part which is shaded in the drawiiiirs 1 and ii. This lattepl 




arrangement permits the min'or to He close against the eon-ecting ' 
glass when an inclination is not desired. \Vlien an inclination is 
needed, the mirror is raised till it arrives at an angle of 20", 
and is here checked by the hinge. Fig, 3 represents the mirror 
as seen in section. When used for the inverted image the mirror 
can be folded back into its case, when it aBsnmes precisely the 
same appearance as the mirror now in use with the exception of 




the Bcgment which has been taken away. This, like Jaeger's and 
Dr. Wadsworth'fi mirror, rotates from right to left. Willi it we 
get abundant light for either method. 
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The eeeoiid niodifi'jatioi] is still simpler, and coueists of cutting 
off both sides of the mirror, thus eonverting it into a pai'allelo- 
gram, sixteen to eighteen millimetres in breadth, as seen in Fig. 3. 

This is swung on two pivots, the inclination being 20°, or, if 
wanted, 25°. This mirror tilts both ways and does not have to be 
rotated, and can be used perfectly well for both upright and 
inverted image. Ab only ten degreesof pitcli are required within 
the case the one now in use is sufficiently deep. 

I would say that I have nsed this mirror esclnsively for the 
past three or four months for all work, and lilse it on the whole 
better than any mirror that I have ever worked with. It certainly 
gives all the light which is required for the inverted image when 
nsed as it should be, that is, for a general survey of the fundus, 
and not for minute work; whiie for the upright image it haa 
many advantages over the oi'diuary min-or, which, iu my mind, 
far outweigh its disadvantages for the inverted. Indeed, the fact 
that the illumination is less intense than with the old mirror is as a 
rule a piisitive advantage even with the inverted image. 

If more light is needed this can be obtained by making the 
shaded portions in the above drawings uf mirror glass. A still 
more elegant though more eostly way of obtaining the saine result 
is to have a small miri-or, circnlar in shape, and swung on pinions, 
a and b, Fig. 4, and this surrounded by a concentric mirror, d, so 
that the two together should form a mirror both in size and shape 
like that now used iu ordinary ophthalmoscopes. The external 
portion would of course be set stationary, the central portion 
tilting to the right and left as occasion required. These jnirrors 
can be fitted to any ophthalmoscope, and cau lie had of Mi'. Hun- 
ter, 1132 Broadway. 

I would add also that all the instruments figured in this 
pamphlet cau be had now with the metric system if preferi-ed. 
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